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Editorial 

4 | Tux Inter-Church Movement started off well 
at Cleveland but its decision against organic 

relation therewith of ‘‘ interdenominational 
and undenominational bodies’’ gives it a slight limp. Though 
this is *‘ for the present’’ and was done in the best of spirit yet 
the halting step is evident mone the less. Seen from our 
editorial aerie over ten thousand miles it is possibly distorted 
- out of its real significance. Nevertheless, while aiming at a 
_ Christian world movement, the ‘‘Inter-Church”’ starts off by 
being much less than a world Christian movement. Is this 
due to some ecclesiastical nightmare over undesirable changes 
looming up? Is it a denominational feverishness due to the 
excitement arising out of uncertainty as to the full meaning of 
the movement? Is ‘‘ denominational sovereignty ’’ in danger ? 
-Or is it just growing pains? How can it be a ‘* world” 
movement if part of the Christian forces are only tolerated or 
any part of the Protestant Christians of the world is not 


included ? Is there something about the ideas of denominations — 


about themselves that, like the crab’s shell, must crack ere they 
can grow to a world task? We are glad to note that steps 
have already been taken to interest British Christianity in the 
movement. The Special Committee on Survey and Occupation 
of the China Continuation Committee has decided that all 


| 
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copies of matérials sent to the Inter-Church World Movement of 
North America should be sent ultimately to the missionary 
societies in Great Britain and the Continent. We fervently hope 
that the limp will be cured when the Christian forces in China 
respond to the movement for themselves. We have no desire 
to see the denominations as such cease to exist—we should be 
doomed to cruel disappointment if we did—yet we do want to 
see a fusing of Christian forces in China into something bigger 
than denominational group interest so that Christianity may 
have fervor enough to melt the heart of China. To do this 
we must beat World States on world co-operation. 
| From several Christian sources in China 
Chinese wave come vigorous protests against hold- 
ing the World’s Sunday School Conven- 
tion in Tokyo in October 1920. If held, 
in all probability, no worth-while Chinese delegation would go; 
possibly it would be boycotted as far as Chinese Christians are 
concerned. After careful consideration the Executive Council 
of the China Sunday School Union: felt that either change of 
place of meeting or postponement was advisable. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the China Continuation Committee also 
felt that to hold the Convention as now planned would tend to 
separate Chinese and Japanese Christians rather than to bring | 
them together. The ostensible reasons for this protest are the 
Japanese injustice shown to Koreans and unscrupulous Japanese: 
methods used in Shantung. Now, unless there is some under- 
standing before the Convention, the presence of Chinese and 
Japanese together might end only in political tension which 
would mar its spiritual value. The protest is a complex of 
political resentment against encroachment upon Chinese 
territory, opposition to injustice and righteous Christian indig- 
nation. People smarting under national injustice cannot be 
expected to keep their hurt hidden, when “ World Progress 
and Internationalism’’ is the theme, as arranged for in part 
of the program of the Tokyo Convention. As such it is as 
much human as Christian, but possibly not more so than some- — 
what similar incidents in the West during the past few, years. 
It indicates a new spirit that though complex must not be 
ignored. It is about the only way for Christians to make 
a protest. A Christian protest against the situation promises 
better results than a supine submission thereto. If in the face 
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of it the Convention is pushed through it will look like indiffer- 
ence to the Christian appeal of justice for China. In any event 
the suggestion by a Japanese—‘‘ Things political and things 
' spiritual should not be mixed up’’—will not work; they are 
mixed up. Christians must stand for the right way out. 
‘ * * * 
WE sympathise with the Chinese and yet are 
anxious to see the Christian world forces remain 
linked up if possible. We desire to promote 
Christian solidarity. As Christians we stand for justice. We 
also stand for full understanding of the two sides of a problem. 
There are those in Japan who are dissatisfied with the present 
situation also, though the extent of their dissatisfaction we 
cannot gauge. Whether they are strong enough to make them- 
_ selves really felt is an open question. In the Far Eastern 
_: Fortnightly of September 29th a Japan missionary speaks out 
against the menace in Japan of the military class in alliance 
with the predatory commercial class. Some months ago a 
delegation was sent to Korea by the Christian Churches in 
Japan. Their report plainly shows dissatisfaction with prevail- 
ing conditions in Korea and helped to bring about a change— 
some think only nominal—in Korean administration. In the 
Misstonary Review of the World for September, 1919, the Rev. 
Takashi Suzuki says that Japanese selfish militarism is the 
principal cause of the disturbances in Korea and further charges 
the Japanese there with causing the deterioration of the morals 
of the Chosenese. This is plain talk. A Japanese leader in 
Sunday school work, after referring to existing dissatisfaction 
with the Korean administration, says that the present crisis 
presents an opportunity superior to any other that can be 
thought of in inspiring the authorities of Japan with the 
Christian spirit. To him this is a critical time and he wants 
_ the help of the Christian world on behalf of Japan. There is 
therefore, a Christian spirit in Japan somewhat similar to that 
in China, though whether this extends to objection against 
attack on China’s integrity we do not know. 
* * * 

_ I Paul could not keep quiet in the face of Peter’s 
dissembling at Antioch, how can Christians of less 
calibre be expected to keep quiet in the face of 
greater wrong? Yet as Christians we desire to find out how 
we can help Japan. The emerging liberal spirit in Japan 
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evidenced above must be fostered in every possible way. ‘The 
issues for Christianity in the Far East are tremendous. — Unless 
the Convention can be made a ‘* World’ Convention it would, 
in our judgment, be best to wait. As a matter of fact Chinese 
and Japanese Christians have a common interest in opposing 
unscrupulous militarism. How can they help one another? 
Now Christians should be always willing to consult with other | 
Christians. If a delegation of Christians were to come from 
jJapan—a move of which we have had a hint already—to see 
for themselves the causes for the protest and at the sametime | 
consult informally with Christians in China about the situation 
a modus operand: better than at present exists might be dis- 
~ govered. Such a consultation could do no harm. Either to 
override the Chinese Christian protest or to boycott the Con- 
vention is fraught with effects upon Christianity in the Far 
East to be overcome if possible. ‘We hope some better way 
can be found. | ‘ 

* * 
| In connection with Mr. Wood's article in 
‘Gbristian Enduse hich attention is drawn to the Christian In- 

trial Program. | 
dustrial program, we wish to point out | 

briefly what some organized religious bodies have done in 
this regard. In the September 1919 issue of the Social 
Service bulletin are given in this connection the utterances of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, the International Sunday 
School Association, the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the 
VY. W.C. A. Among other things mentioned are ‘‘ the convic- | 
tion that industry is a social service existing for life’’; the right | 
to collective bargaining ; state provision for vocational training; 
@ national minimum provision for a living income; the 
banishment of autocracy from every department of life; the 
principle that every man is entitled to something more than a_ 
bare living for himself and his family if he be sober and indus- 
trious ; that the Church must regard the laborer as a man, not 
a machine ; equal pay for women for equal work; that child 
labor is low wage labor and is unfair both to adults and child. 
These declarations differ somewhat in detail of course. Some- 
thing similar has been done in Great Britain though we have 
not been able to get hold of the text. Add to these the indus- 
trial program as given in the report of the Inter-Church Move- 
ment and we have the beginning of a new program of Christian 
Social Service. Messages along this line are sadly needed in 
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China. Are we representing Christianity to the Chinese as it 
now exists at home is the question that’ now faces us. | 


* * * 
Bureau of Fndustry THaT the Chr istian forces in China are 
and Labor. ‘Waking up to the movement as outlined 


above is seen in the plans of Peking Univer- 
sity to establish a bureau of industry and labor. It is felt that the 
great industrial development beginning in China is a challenge 
to Christianity to see that the poor are not exploited and that 
injustice between labor and capital ceases. Part of the work 
of this bureau will be to maintain a body of experts in several 
industries: to promote the establishment of similar bureaus in 
mission and government colleges ; to investigate industrial and 
labor conditions in China in general and help in establishment 
of industries by the people. The bureau will also aid in the 
_ training of industrial experts by selecting and assisting young 
men to go abroad for industrial training: applications in this 
connection have already been received. It is interesting to 
note that the French have already sent 800 men of this type to 
France arid that a thousand more are in preparation for the 
same task. This bureau will encourage the building of 
sanitary factories and the: provision of opportunity for workers 
to organize their creative faculties as well as do mechanical 
work. It will also encourage progressive manufacturers and 
thtow the light of publicity on bad ones. The education of 
the workers along various lines will be taken up. This bureau 
is a move in the right direction and one that will be watched 
with considerable interest. Mr. Joseph H. Bailie, recently at 
Nanking University, is promoting the scheme. 


* * * 


It is stated on good authority that there 
Deatitute Koreans... some six hundred Korean refugees now 
in Shanghai, many of them Christians, and ten of them 
preachers. It is very difficult getting money from Korea, and, 
even when it does come, exchange is so bad that it goes but 
a little way, one hundred yen (the currency of Korea) equalling 
only some forty-odd dollars. Consequently many are destitute, 
and, now that winter has arrived, some of them are in a 
pitiable condition, with insufficient food, clothing, and bedding. 
They dare not return to Korea for fear of arrest. To obtain 
‘work here in Shanghai is, for the most part, out of the question. 
Any one who would like to help them, either with clothing or 
bedding, or financially, can send the same to the undersigned 
who will see that it is properly bestowed.—G. F, Fitcu, 
18 Peking Road, Shanghai. | 
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Promotion of 3ntercession 


M ILTON T. STAUFFER 


In ‘‘ .4 Student in Arms,’’ Donald Hankey | | 
concerning a certain narrow type of clergyman, that ‘‘ It is useless 
for him to spend more time in prayer until he has more to Peay | 
about.’’ 


To sustain and quicken our interest in others so as to pray for ' 
them persistently, we require to get acquainted with the facts of 
their lives. In like manner, to sustain interest in missions so as 
to make them the object of continuous prayers, we must study the 
missionary situation. We must get ” a definite knowledge of 
the facts. | 

A survey of the mission field will do this. It will give us all 
more to pray about; it will increase the number of our vital and 
worthwhile interests. 7 

When anyone prays for a great missionary enterprise he nidtenil 
a personal investment in it. In all that it accomplishes for God he 
has a part. The one who stays at home and prays for the 208 
_ who goes forth to proclaim God’s evangel is beautifully yoked 

with him in the fellowship of a common service. ° 


‘‘ He with the sword of battle, she at home in prayer, 
Both win a victory and both the glory share. 2 


Like every other talent, prayer power is increased by use. 
The reward of praying much is the ability to pray more and better. 
This is true of prayer of every kind; its reflex influence is simply 
incalculable. | | 

It is frequently said that the demand of the/hour is for bett 
workers; equally true is it that the demandsis for better prayers 
Without improved prayer the work of God will lag. Uuless w 
match our advanced methods of work with advanced methods 
prayer, God will be disappointed with us. 


When we are discouraged because of the absence of visibl 
results, it is well to remember that no true prayer ever falls to the | 
ground ; and that every blow directed by prayer against the strong- 
holds of sin loosens something. | 
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My First Impressions of China 
CHARLES W. WOOD 


notice that when a new-comer says anything about 
China, the old missionaries are quite apt to smile 
tolerantly, as much as to say that he’ll know better 
when he knows more. Then the new-comer will shut 
up and. the old timer will go on with the preparation of his 
next Sunday’s sermon, expounding in detail the whole plan of 
salvation. Let me confess then at the start that I do not know 
China. Let me go further. Let me confess that I do not 
thoroughly understand the plans of God. After that, may I 
be permitted to remark that the signs all point to world 
redemption as an accomplished fact in the near future, and 
that there are many indications that China is located on this 
same, well-known world. 

I had heard about China before I came here. I had read 
about it in a geography or something but I didn’t suppose it 
was an actual place. I thought of it much as the average 
Christian thinks of the Kingdom of Heaven—not disputing its 
existence but refusing to list it among the realities of life. 
Then I came, I saw, and I was conquered. I saw a country so 
marvellous that it can not be described. . : 

Take the Province of Szechwan, for instance. One of my 
objects in my present tour was to find out what the various 
countries need: and here I found a country which didn’t need 
anything. Everything on earth that man needs is here found 
- in abundance. Coal, iron, metals and minerals of all kinds, 
water power enough to electrify a continent and, more import- 
ant still,, such an abundance of competent and industrious 
man-power as to be unbelievable to anyone who has not been 
over the so-called ‘' Big Road.”’ 

The “Big Road,’? by the way, is not big and it isn’t,a 
toad. It is a series of stepping stones,in the mud over which 
we and our baggage were carried for ten successive days by 
. those miserableand starving children of God known hereabouts 
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as ‘*coolies,’’ but referred to in the New Testament as ‘the 
least of these, my brethren.”” We didn’t beat them in order to 


-. make them our slayes. We bribed them, instead, with a few 


handfuls of rice, and the ever-present poverty made them 
submit. Poverty in the midst of indescribable riches! Poverty 
of body, mind, and spirit! Poverty which made them carry us 
day after day, even when every nerve and muscle rebelled and 
their straining bodies tottered with fatigue! Poverty which 
made them actually fight each other for the chance to undergo 
these tortures, because that was the only way they knew of to 
get food for themselves and their starving families. 

I am not a Christian. I believe so thoroughly in the 
social philosophy. of Jesus that I have sometimes passed as one ; 
but after that experience I know that Iam not. I bound heavy 
burdens grievous to be borne and placed them on a coolie’s 
- shoulders, but I myself refused to carry those baskets a single 
ii. I did walk until I was tired out—then I got in my chair 
and rode: but in the meantime three of these brethren had 
been walking behind me carrying my chair; and when they 
were tired out, I never once offered to carry them. I was not — 
among them as one who served. I was afraid to be. I was 
afraid I would lose face. I found it ever so much easier r to lose 

my notions of service. 

I travelled with a party of missionaries. One of the 
incidental surprises of my trip was to discover what a hard- 
working group the missionaries to China are. But the coolies, . 
it seemed to me, worked harder yet. They were carrying the 
gospel too—carrying it on their bare shoulders—but they 
weren’t getting any of its inspirations. They were wading 
through the mud, they were falling on the slippery stones, | 
they were ‘‘ bearing the cross’’ in every true sense of the word - 
even though their path was not in the least illuminated by its 
rays. 

In this there is not a word of criticism of the missionary 
work. I am simply stating facts. There were half a hundred | 
coolies in our caravan and, so far as I know, not one of them 
was interested in the missionary propaganda. They were 
working solely for the few coppers they would get as pay. 
Had we been carrying whiskey and tobacco, they would have 
worked equally as hard. World redemption was a meaningless © 
phrase to them. In this wonderful country, blessed with 
every gift the Almighty could bestow and with man-power — 


ter 
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enough to create un-heard-of wealth for everyone, the common 
people were exhausting themselves in the mere act of keep- 
ing alive. . | 

‘What is your Christian solution for this problem ??? I 
asked every missionary I met. I received three answers and 
those three answers give me the impression that there are 
three altogether different kinds of missionary in China. 


One answer was simple. It consisted of ‘‘ preaching the — 


gospel.’? Each one of these coolies, it was explained to me, 
could have his sins forgiveu if he would forsake idolatry and 
accept the atonement mentioned in John iii: 16. If every- 
body in China would only do that and pray and read the Bible 
every day, everybody would love everybody else and all would 
be happy. This type of niissionary, I should explain, had noth- 
ing against: hospitals and schools and was often intensely 
interested iu their work; but he considered them only 
incidental to the Christian message and believed that all 
emphasis should be placed upon the correct theology. | 
Once again, let me say that I am not criticizing. For all 


I know, this type of missionary may be right. I have never 


seen a whole community saved by grace and haven’t the 
.slightest idea how it would tackle its economic problems if it 
were. But I did notice that while the Chinese laborers were 
all working terribly hard, nobody was getting anything done; 
and unless world redemption includes some very radical 
changes in China’s industrial methods, it will bea long time 
before her redeemed will get a living wage. | 

The sécond type of missionary put his cuniall on 
Christian character. That would have to be developed first, 
he said, in Christian schools and churches, before any 
economic or social reform could be talked about. This type 
of missionary is decidedly ethical.. I believe his theology is 
correct in every detail, but his sermons and conversations 
indicate a very firm belief that something more than an 
acceptance of the atonement and emotional consecration are 
- necessary to the Christian life. But he is a strong individualist, 
Society can not be saved, he says, except as its individual 
units are reclaimed. Just how he intends to preach and teach 
character into a person who has it not is not altogether clear 
to me; but that he himself has character is very evident, for 
to this class belong some of the most devoted, cousecrated, 

self-sacrificing men [ ever 
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But there is a third class, and these were the missionaries 
I personally found most interesting. Their theology too, so 
far as I could find out, was thoroughly orthodox, and they also 
were interested in schools and hospitals. But they were 
impatient. They felt that the church’s program was not 
complete. They could preach, they could teach, they could 
_ heal individually, but were they solving China’s problem ? 
That thought was constantly on their minds, Even if every 
soul were cleansed from the stain of conscious sin and every 
tortured body made whole, would that constitute world 
redemption? Who would carry the burdens then? And who 
would be carried? Would it still be, as now, those who had 
the money to buy the service? And would we still pay the 
prevailing wage? Would economic conditions be changed 
- completely, or would things remain as they have been except 
that rich and poor would both be good? And with economic | 
conditions unchanged, what would they be good for? What — 
had Christianity to do with economics anyway ? | 
) These and a hundred other questions were tantalizing this 
_ -third group of missionaries. They hadn’t answered them : but 
they felt that the Church should answer them and that it must. 
answer them if it is to fulfil its mission. They felt that the 
Church must have an economic program. They felt that there 
must be a Christian solution of the industrial problem. 

I have heard church unity discussed with a sort of assump- 


tion that all Christians have a common aim. I don’t believe — 


it. I don’t think that there should be just one denomination. 
There should be at least three ; for, regardless of the points they 
have in common, it is difficult to get satisfactory concerted 
action from three such groups as these. They may be one in 
faith and duty, but they are very much three in emphasis. | 

(I don’t know that it has anything to do with my theme © 
but I must report that I found several denominations in the 
mission field. Oddly enough, they were not denominated 


according to my classifications at all but according to their. 


respective convictions concerning sprinkling or immersion, 
predestination or free-will and such matters as the proper 
attitude a church should have taken on the question of African 
slavery in America before the civil war.) 

I said that all signs point to world redemption in the near 
future, and that the redemption of China has a conspicuous 
place upon the program. Let me add my impression now that 


> 
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the central human agency of China’s sidings will be this 
third group of missionaries. They didn’t know how China 
was to be redeemed but they were trying to find out. And it 


_ just happens that the only possible solution for the world’s. 


_ social and industrial problems is found in the social and 
industrial scheme of Jesus. There is such a scheme, a real, 
definite, comprehensible plan for world redemption; and the 
only way a sincere Christian can miss finding it is not to look. 

‘* Ye can not serve God and Mammon.”’ 

‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.’” 

‘(What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul ?’’ 

‘\j ‘*It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven.’’ 

Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His 
and all these things shall be added unto you.’’ 

‘Thy mmgton come, Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in Heaven.”’ 

It is obvious in Christian doctrine that there can be no 
rich or poor in the Kingdom whith is coming to this earth, 
including ‘China. It is obvious that poverty will be entirely 
abolished but that something much more meaningful than 
mere material; accumulations shall ensue. It is obvious to the 
Christian seeker, that blessedness can be achieved only through 
the organization of earth’s affairs about the giving, not the 
receiving, instincts. And it is obvious that we can not serve 
God or his bundreds of millions of children if we continue 
to organize our affairs upon the profit-seeking schemes of 
Mammon. Strange to say, however, all this hard common 
sense of Christian economics is only becoming obvious two 
thousand years after it was first explained, and that the so- 
’ caHed Church of Christ has not — any clear-cut opposi- 
tion to Mammon’s schemes. | 

Perhaps, however, the delay. was. in the stl of God. I 
don’t pretend to know. But one thing is certain. There 
never was such an opportunity for world service as that before 
the Christian missionaries to-day in China. 


I am thinking especially of Szechwan. For some reason 
or other, while the whole earth, as I supposed, was being 


exploited for profit, this province was held intact in very much 
the same condition that it was in Jesus’ time. Its wealth was 
left untouched and its people unaffected by other world ex- 
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periments. Although ove of the most populous parts of the 
globe, it still remains one of the most remote. With all the 
culture that ancient civilizations could bring, it has not 
progressed appreciably in two hundred years. But its people 
have ‘not deteriorated. They have remained, seemingly, in a 
state of suspended animation. If Christian industrial methods 
are to be introduced throughout the world (and I am sure they 
will be because they must) Szechwan is the place to get in on 
the ground floor. 

I found a few of its so-called thinkers waiting for capital 
to come in and develop this country. They were not real 
thinkers or they would have known that capital never developed 


' @ country yet. Nothing but man-power ever developed a 


country, and Szechwan has more than her share of that. She 
has, as I said before, everything that man needs in order to 
establish the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. Everything, at 
least, except the vision of what may be accomplished. 

I am told that they do not have the right conception of 
God. But does anyone, I wonder, have the right conception 
of God who does not see Him working through man in service 
to his fellow man, not for gain but for the pure joy of service? 
I am told that they lack character. But was character ever 
developed except through the vision of some worth-while — 
objective ? Who is demonstrating the joys of service in China ? 
Who is holding up the vision of what the organization of our » 
affairs about the service motives may accomplish? Who is 
demonstrating that industry need not be carried on for profit ? 
Who is proposing to dedicate the ancestor-ridden hills of 
Szechwan, not only to Christian chapels but to Christian 
mines and factories and railroads? Who is showing that these 
institutions need not be defiled by money-changers but may 
become real houses of God—that every factory may be a school 
where men and women shall learn by doing and shall serve 
others in the fullest expression of their own creative instincts ? 

It is my impression that such a gospel will soon be 
preached in Szechwan and that the common people will hear it. 
gladly. It must be. Conditions demand it? Now is the 
accepted time : now is the day of the world’s salvation, 
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Memorable Visits to Some Tribespeople in Yunnan 


_ MARY NINDE GAMEWELL 
We this article I shall speak only of what I have seen, and 


of what I have heard from missionaries working among 
the aborigines. The tribespeople, even in Yunnan 
alone, constitute a study so big and complex that, with | 
my limited knowledge, I would not dare to attempt to write } 
about them in a general way. But personal experience ought 
not to be misleading, and it sometimes furnishes ore 
which lead to a clearer understanding of a subject. | 
The very day our Yunnan Mission party reached Yunnanfu 
- we saw Miao men, passing them on the way from the station to 
our stopping places. After that I met them every time I went 
on the principal streets of the city. They come in on foot 
from their mountain homes, twenty and more miles away, car- 
rying on their backs wood, charcoal, underbrush, pine cones, 
and ropes of pine needles which are used for kindling. The 
load rests on an oblong wooden frame kept in place by a broad, 
thickly woven cotton band that passes across the forehead. It 
must often bind cruelly, for I have many times on the country 
roads seen men and women lifting it away from their foreheads 
with both hands, and holding it out as they trudged along, to 
relieve the pressure. A load of wood usually brings thirty 
cents. Mr. J. Graham, a China Inland missionary in Yuunan- 
fu, has set aside several rooms in his compound, where the 
Christian Miao, who come to the capital, may stay over-night. 
Sometimes as many as thirty, women and children as well as 
men, have camped there at onetime. They are always quiet — i 
and unobtrusive. 
Tribespeople who live on the mountains do not build 
temples or worship idols. Their religion is demonolatry, and 
much time is spent in an effort to placate the demons whose 
favorite haunts are supposed to be trees and rocks. The 
memory of ancestors is kept green, not by means of tablets, but 
_ by tiny reed baskets or wooden receptacles, fastened to the 
rafters, and containing a few bits of colored worsteds or other 
trifles. 
While the Chinese in the past have been slow to respond 
to the preaching of the Gospel, the aborigines have shown 
_ themselves marvellously receptive. In one district in the ° 
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northwest, where missionaries have been working for ten years, 
there are two thousand Christians, in another district, six 
thousand, and in a third, six thousand, a thousand having been 
baptized in twelve days. The tribespeople, as a rule, accept 
Christianity, not individually, but by villages, the twenty-five 
families or so, in a village, mutually agreeing to turn from — 
their demon worship, destroy its accessories, and become 
Christians. But this does not mean that members are received 
wholesale into the church. Missionaries are very cautious 
about baptising fhquirers, and keep them waiting till they are 
as sure as it is possible to be that their conversion is genuine. 

_. Christian work among the aborigines of Yunnan, who | 
number, it is estimated, half of the population of the province, 
was begun by the United Methodists away to the north- 
west, in 1903. It really started just across the border of 
Yunnan in Kweichow, with the Miao, or to be exact, with 
that tribal division known as the Hua Miao, so called because 
of the bright, many-colored trimmings on the women’s dress, 
which give it a flowery effect. The story of the way the 
work began is worth repeating. The late Rev. J. R. Adams, 
of the China Inland Mission in Kweichow, while on a 
country trip, sat down one day by the roadside to eat his 
simple lunch. Seeing two strange men, carrying bows and 
arrows, looking at him with hungry eyes, he offered them 
some bread and meat, which they accepted gratefully. The 
men, who were Hua Miao, returned to their village, and 
related to their astonished kinsfolk and: neighbors, how a 
foreigner along the way had not only spoken to them kindly, 
telling of one Jesus, the Friend of all men, but had even 
condescended to share his food with them. The aborigines in 
general, and particularly the Miao, who stand lowest of all 
tribespeople in the social scale, have grown so accustomed to 
being despised by the Chinese, and regarded as outcasts and 
barbarians, that to be treated with consideration, and above all 
by a foreigner, was news almost too good to be true. Others in 
the village wished to go and see for themselves this wonderful 
white man. The news spread to neighboring villages and it 
was not long before Miao by the score and even hundreds, were 

‘crowding daily around Mr. Adams’ door. Almost overwhelmed, 
he wrote to Mr. F. J. Dymond, of the United Methodist Mission 
in Chaotung, Yunnan, to draw the people off, then he said to 
them, ‘‘ You are from Yunnan. It is too far for you to come 
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a nine days’ journey to see me. Go to the thissionary nearer 

you.”’? Soon such multitudes were pouring into Mr. Dymond’s 
compound that in self-defense he told them that they need not 
come to him any more for he would go to them. A chapel on 
a convenient site was quickly built, and ‘‘ then began a strange, 
_ weird pilgrimage of endless processiotis of aborigines across the 
Chaotung plain to the Hall of the Happy News.’? Work has 
continued there ever since. 

Fifteen days’ journey over the mountains from Chaotung is 
the Hua Miao village of Sapushan. News reached that place 
of a great foreign doctor who could heal all manner of diseases, 
and two lepers set out to see him. Slowly and painfully they 
made their way over the rough mountain roads to the distant 


city. When they finally left it a few weeks later, it was not 


with whole bodies but with rejoicing hearts, for they had heard 
the Gospel story, and accepted Jesus as their Saviour. The 
evening of the day the lepers reached home, they called the 
villagers together, and held a simple prayer service. ‘That was 
thirteen years ago, and since then not an evening has passed 
that the sound of prayer and praise has not been heard at 
Sapushan. At once the people began to plead for a missionary 
to go and live among them. It is an interesting fact that most 
of the work among the tribesmen was started, not on the 
initiative of the missionaries, but in response to the urgent 
request of the people themselves. Mr. A. G. Nicholls, of the 
China Inland Mission, was the answer, after an interim of 
eight months, to the plea that went forth from Sapushan. 
When the matter was presented to him in Yunnanfu, he was 
teady with his answer in just two hours. He said to me, ‘‘It 
was easy to decide, for I had not the least doubt as to where 
my duty lay.’’ The following year Mr. aud Mrs. G. Porteous 
were sent to reinforce the work, and the little, obscure village 
of Sapushan was soon the centre of a mighty religious awaken- 
ing among the Hua Miao. The district covered reaches out a 
six days’ journey in all directions, and embraces hundreds of 
villages. Think of pastoral visitation in a parish like that! 
And try to picture it in the rainy season, when the mountain 
passes, always bad enough, are made doubly dangerous and 
difficult on account of landslides, wild, rushing torrents, and 
slippery, yellow mud that often engulfs the traveller to the 
knees! Then there is the ever-present danger from robbers, 
and the impossibility of carrying much of anything in the way 
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of foreign food supplies, which necessitates subsisting for weeks 
at a time on the coarse fare of the tribesmen. Missionaries to 
the aborigines can enter understandingly into St. Paul’s ex- 
periences in ‘‘journeyings often,’’ as some of us will never be 
able todo. Yet with the best endeavors of the missionaries to 
make their rounds, Christian villages are frequently left for 
long months at a time without a visit. In each village there . 
is usually a Christian leader, some person with a little better 
knowledge of the Bible and more experience in the Christian 
life than the rest. In one village I found this leader to bea 
young woman, little more than a girl. Almost invariably the 
people remain true to the faith, and this notwithstanding tests 
occasioned by famine and persecution: 

Like most tribal villages, Sapushan is a cluster of only 
twenty or twenty-five little mud houses. But on Sunday the 
Hua Miao come from many villages around, so that there is a 
congregation of several hundred. On special occasions, like 
Christmas, Easter, and the Harvest Festival in November, the 
Christians gather in throngs, till the population of Sapushan 
swells to fifteen hundred or two thousand. It is a beautiful 
sight at the time of the Harvest Festival, to watch the people. 
from all directions filing over the mountains, carrying after 
dark their torches of bamboo and resinous pine, and each with 
his offering of grain or vegetables for the Lord of the Harvest. 
These gifts go toward the support of the evangelists living in 
villages where a chapel has been built. | 

Our Yunnan missionary party spent a never-to-be-forgotten 
Sunday at Sapushan, though the missionaries, to our regret, 
were away at the time. About four o’clock one afternoon in 
May we fouud ourselves standing at the foot of the tall 
mountain on whose very summit the village is built, and 
looking with longing eyes at the whitewashed walls of the 
chapel and school-house plainly visible from below. So near 
they seemed in the bright sunlight, and yet, ah me, how far! 
We were obliged to approach the village from the west, which 
is the precipitous ascent. Up, and up, and up we toiled over 
the well-nigh perpendicular path. The only way I managed 
was by having a stout coolie grasp each hand and pull me along 
by main force. The phrase oftenest on my lips during those days 
of country travelling in Yunnan—a most useful and necessary 
one for it brought my coolies to a halt—was ‘‘ Woti ch ‘i pu kou! 
Woti ch‘i pu kou!” (‘‘ My breath is not sufficient !’’). At the 
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Sunday morning service at Sapushan, we heard the con- 
. gregation sing among other hymns, ‘‘O, Happy Day that Fixed 
My Choice,’’ ‘* There Is a Fountain Filled with Blood,’’ and 
‘‘All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name’’ to ‘‘Coronation.’’ 
How the melody rolled out! Nota single false note was struck 
and the people sang with a spirit and fervor which moved me 
deeply. The aborigines, like the Welsh, are natural singers. 
_ Non-Christians are wont at times to indulge in wild orgies lasting 
most of the night, when they sing obscene ditties to the accom- 
paniment of crude,.but sweet-sounding musical instruments. 
After becoming Christians they rarely if ever use these instru- 
ments on account of their associations. The Chinese often call 
on tribesmén to furnish music for weddings. 

Christian aborigines, unlike many Occideutals, make no 
objection to lengthy services. Indeed, the longer they are, the 
better pleased they seem to be. I was told that on the Sunday 
before our visit to Sapushan the morning service comprised 
eleven hymns, eight prayers, three addresses, and the Sacra- 
ment! It isnot uncommon for members of distinctly different 
tribes, as well as those of related tribes, to meet together for 
worship. This happens usually only at the time of one of the 
great annual festivals. On one such occasion at Sapushan the 
missionary in chatge gave out the hymn that is as much a 
favorite with the aborigines as with the Chinese, ‘‘ Jesus Loves 
Me’’ in seven different languages and dialects. This hymn 
and another. much sung by the tribal Christians, * Jesus Saves,”’ 
have led to the conversion of hundreds. 

The chief occupation of the Hua Miao, like most of the 
mountain tribesmen, is farming, the land being rented from 
Chinese officials or over-lords of superior tribes, the latter often 
proving more of a menace to the peace-loving Miao than the 
Chinese. Their little cultivated patches dot the mountain sides 
around their villages. Their staple food is buckwheat which 
is mixed with water, aud made into thick, dark, doughy cakes. 
Rice is a luxury, as it will not grow on the high mountains 
and the people can seldom afford to buy it. Miao houses have 
no chimneys and the smoke constantly arising from the fire on 
_ the mud floor in the centre of the living-room, whose door is 
_ kept shut much of the time, is the chief cause of the sore eyes 
- s0 common among old and young and which too often lead to 
blindness. When a young couple marries, the groom’s father 

gives in exchange for the bride a cow, goat, and pig. If he is 
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too poor to afford these animals, several lengths of hemp cloth 
take their place. The women hold to the distinctive triba] 
dress, but most of the men wear Chinese clothes. The women 
spin and dye the hempen thread, weave it into cloth, then 
appliqué and embroider their garments in variegated colors. The 
finished costume, which often takes a Miao woman, busy with 
her field work in the daytime, three years to make, is coarse 
_ but extrémely picturesque. She wears her hair, after her first 
child is born, twisted into the shape of a horn on the front of 
her head. Miao women, like tribeswomen generally, do not 
bind their feet. The people are noted- for their honesty. In 
. illustration of the way that they can be trusted, Mr. Nicholls 
tells of going away once on a two months’ evangelistic trip, and 
leaving in his study, whose door had no lock on it, many large 
baskets filled with strings of cash. When he returned he found 
the room undisturbed and not a cash missing. Famine con-— 
ditions this last spring were not as bad among the tribespeople 
in Yunnan as in Kweichow, yet both Miao and Lisu in parts of 
the northwest were reduced to eating the roots of ferns, first 
' pounding out the juice, then boiling it till the pulp turned 
black. Even this food could be had only in small quantities - 
and contained so little nutriment that those feeding on it were 


soon too weak to climb the mountains. 


There is at Sapushan a lower and a higher primary school, 
both for boys. A Chinese teacher of unusual refinement and 
good education is in charge. For fifteen years he has worked 
among tribespeople, and is now supporting a wife and five 
children on nine dollars and a half a month. He was delighted 
to see our party, for he and his family are the only Chinese at . 
Sapushan, and this was the first time he had ever been visited 
by Chinese Christians. The morning we left he and a band of 
his scholars walked with us a long distance over the brow of 
‘the mountaivu, and when at last we bade him goodbye, after a 
heartfelt prayer by Pastor Li, our little group standing with 
bowed heads in the bright May sunshine, there were tears in 
his eyes as he wished us ‘‘ peace’’ and thanked us for coming. 
Several promising young Miao men are studying medicine at 
Chengtu University in Szechwan. It is expected that they will 
return as missionary doctors to their own people. The greatest 
‘need at Sapushan at present is a Bible School for training 
native evangelists, and a consecrated Chinese at the head of it. 

Can not a man be found willing to fill that position on a salary 
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_ not exceeding twelve or fifteen dollars a month? The oppor- 
tunity is great. 
| Five of our Yunnan party spent Easter Sunday among the 
_Ljisu tribespeople at Ta‘ku, six days’ journey almost directly 
north from Yunnanfu. It has been my privilege to worship on 
Easter Sunday in some very interesting and unusual places in 
different parts of the world, but I think that the experience at 
_|Ta‘ku was the most memorable, as it was certainly the most 
‘unique, of them all. The journey to Ta‘ku, which leads off 
the main road, is frankly admitted by the Yunnan missionaries 
to be one of the worst over which they travel. ‘‘ Terrible! ”’ 
we were warned, before setting out. We had not.been long on 
the. way before I: had broken my sun-glasses, my thermos 
bottle, aud the handle of my sun umbrella, while my pith 
hat, torn off my head times without number by sudden 
gusts of wind on the mountains, had a habit of pirouetting 
gaily out of reach till rescued by some long-suffering coolie. 
I finally fastened it in place with a large fringed hand 
towel tied securely under my chin, an effective device, which 
had the added merit of furnishing entertainment for the wide- 
_ eyed inhabitants of the villages through which we passed. We 
' suffered much from thirst. I can see Miss Chen now, sitting 
in her mountain chair and holding fast, among her other 
3 possessions, to a huge elongated turnip. She assured me that 
slices cut from the turnip and sucked helped greatly to 
assuage thirst. ‘Three days out from Ta‘ku we were met by 
Mr. G. .E. Metcalf, without whose company we should probably 
have lost our way as the chair coolies were unfamiliar with the 
road. The inns grew worse and worse the farther we got from 
Yunnanfu. The day before reaching Ta‘ku Mr. Metcalf said 
we had gone beyond the region of inns and would stop that 
night with a Lisu family in a village of Lisu. The Lisu home 
proved to ‘be ‘at: least as good as the inns, which is not saying 
much. As soon as we arrived people crowded into the court- 
yard, the women decked out in all their finery, and we held a 
Service, which was largely one of song, lasting late into the 
_ night. When still two hours’ journey from Ta‘ku, we could 
see, on a distant mountain side, the glistening, whitewashed 
walls of the chapel. . Soon we began meeting the Christians 
who had walked far out over the rough roads to welcome us 
with songs and banners.. At the entrance to the village were 
Mr. and Mrs. ’C. G. Gowman and their six months old baby. 
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‘‘You cannot know what this visit means to us!’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Gowman in his hearty way, as he grasped our hands, 
Services began on Easter Sunday with a sunrise meeting, and 
ended late at night. Tliere were twenty-one baptisms, the 
Sacrament, and glorious singing, some of the hymns being our 
well-known Easter anthems in which the school-boys had been 
carefully drilled. The meetings continued through Monday. 
Mr. Gowman told us that the eight hundred people present had 
come from over sixty villages. Many had been three ang four 
days on the way, old men past three score years and ten, and 
mothers with babies on their backs and leading little children, 
all trudging uncomplainingly over the mountains. They 
brought their own food and slept while at Ta‘ku in the homes 
of the villagers or in rude quarters reserved for these periodic 
gatherings. Last winter at the Christmas feast, which came at 
the close of the meetings, ninety-five tables were spread, and in 
addition to quautities of corn-cakes, pea noodles and beans, 
there were consumed a cow, three pigs, and seven goats, 
Tribesmen are not always in a starving condition! But such 
high living is very exceptional, the usual food of the Lisu being 
maize. 

Missionaries to the aborigines are content to live in almost 
camp style. The simple furnishings of the Gowman house are 
all of native manufacture except just two articles, a wicker 
easy-chair and a small organ, which were brought on the backs 
of coolies from Yunnanfu. After reaching the top of a par- 
ticularly steep mountain, the coolie who was carrying the — 
organ dropped on his face on the ground and cried like a baby © 
from sheer exhaustion. Do not fancy the tired missionaries 
reposing at night on spring mattresses! Their beds are the 
kind found in Chinese inns, several lengths of unpainted timber 
resting on wooden legs, and covered with a bamboo mat over 
which the bedding is laid. Mrs. Gowman has ade for her- 

self a straw mattress which she considers a great luxury. 
When she first went to Ta’ku, so far removed not only from 
foreign food supplies but Chinese as well, it was a problem how 
to prepare nourishing meals for her family. But necessity is 
the mother of invention, and she soon acquired the art of 
evolving out of native products a variety of toothsome edibles, 
even to a mince pie! As we sat at dinner one day I remarked 
to Mr. Gowman that it was a fine piece of roast beef he was 
carving. ‘Do not be deceived,” he laughed, ‘‘this is kid!”’ 
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There are plenty of cows iu the country, also goats aud some 


sheep. But rarely indeed is a cow sacrificed for food, being | 
too valuable in farm work. Neither is it milked. The people 
never heard of such a thing as milkiug a cow, and regard the 
suggestion as the height of absurdity. 


_ The Lisu women, like the Hua Miao, weave and embroider 


their own garments, which are also made of hemp. On Easter 
Sunday, when Pastor Li in his sermon drew an illustration 


from the silkworm, the Lisu evangelist who was interpreting 


for him remarked, ‘‘ We know one here about silk. All 
kuow is hemp. 


_ The hemp is woven in lengths about four yards and a half 
tome and a foot and a half wide. One hundred lengths bring 
‘five and a half or six dollars. We were continually passing on 
the road tribesmen carrying packages of hemp cloth to market 
in Yunnanfu, and other places. 

The chapel at Ta’ku stands on ground which was formerly 
the village threshing floor, and trees once sacred to the worship 
of demons were cut down to furnish supporting beams for the 


- mud walls. These sacrifices were made voluntarily, for the 
chapel was built some time before missionaries were sent to 
take chatge of the work. In order to avoid the wanton destruc- 

_ tion of trees, it has been made a law at Ta’ky that whoever cuts 


one down without the general consent of the people, must give 


- a free meal to all in the village. Small kerosene lamps lighted 
| the chapel at Ta’ku, but in many tribal villages a more primi- 
tive method of lighting is used. In front of the altar is set 
a table made by resting a stone slab on a section of a tree trunk. 
As the worshippers congregate, each one lays on the tablea 
few chips of resinous pine. Fresh chips are added from time 
to time. Sometimes balls of resin take the place of pine chips, 


or again, several long sticks of bamboo bound together and set 
| fire to at one end, aré held during the service by individuals in 


different parts of the chapel. 

Self-support is strongly emphasized among both the Hua 
Miao and Lisu Christians. They build their own chapels, — 
there are thirty-three in the Ta’ku district, with Christians in 
more than a hundred villages,—and, where there is a resident 
evangelist, they give him a mud house of two rooms and food 
and fuel. Each evangelist is paid thirty Mexican dollars a year 


from mission funds. At Ta’ku on Easter Monday a meeting © 


was held to stress still further self-support. The people re- 
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sponded nie poor as they are, and one man from another 
‘village broke down and sobbed aloud as he told of the effort 
he intended to make to give and raise money for the Lord’s 
work. Hua Miao and Lisu Christians are earnest evangelists, 
and it is beautiful to find that men of low degree like the 
Miao are readily listened to by those higher up in the social 
scale. Several Lisu men from Ta’ku have recently gone as 
missionaries among kindred tribesmes in the southern part 
of the province, where a remarkable. work is being carried on 
by.Mr. J. D. Fullerton, formerly a — of the China 
Inland Mission. 

_ There is pressing need of school teachers among the tribes. | 
people. The Higher Primary School at OF HO is supplying 

a few but very slowly. Boys do not rush into the schools. 
Perhaps it is the parents who hold them back, most of whom 
see no advantage in book learning, aud are wide awake to the 
value of their sons’ services on the farms. There are no girls’ 
schools at Sapushan 6r Ta’ku. Missionaries say it would be 
impossible to induce a girl to attend school, although station 
classes for the study of the Bible are held twice a year and very 
well attended by both sexes. The Lisu evangelist who inter- 
preted for Miss Li and Miss Chen, made an observation on his 
‘own account at the close of their addresses Sunday afternoon. 
Turning to the women’s side of the house, he said with 
emphasis, ‘‘Do you kuow why these women have been able 
to talk to you so well? It is because they have education. . 
Can you stand on this platform and talk? No, you cannot, 
for you are not educated. You mothers ought to send 
your daugliters to school. It is a good thing for women to. 
be educated.” There are no women evangelists among the 
aborigines, partly for the reason that none are prepared to do 
the work of an evangelist, and also because the social eustoms 
of the people make it possible for a male evangelist to work 
freely among both men and women. The Pollard script is 
used in’ translating the Scriptures, but Chinese is taught in 
the schools. ._ People living. near salt wells usually pay in 
salt for their books and paper which are bought from the © 
Commercial Press in Shanghai. 

Another urgent need among the tribespeople is for doctors 
and hospitals, preferably native doctors, who will itinerate 
widely. Mrs. Gowman, versatile woman that she is, though — 
not a doctor of a trained nurse, can set bones, pull teeth, treat 
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carbuncles, and do various and sundry other things when the 
necessity arises. Her baby was born in Yunuanfu and, when 
_ barely a month old, was brought to Ta’ku on the back of a 
Lisu coolie. That sounds all right in the telling, but O, I 
_ shuddered as I thought of the mountain roads! ‘* Weren’t 
you afraid?’ I cried. ‘‘ There was nothing else to do,’’ was 
the quiet reply. ‘‘I could not carry baby myself, for I rode a 
horse.”.. Mr. Metcalf and Mrs. Gowman each made a journey 
‘on separate occasions to Yunnanfu of which they. have little 
recollection, for it was when they were very sick with typhoid 
fever. Think of travelling six days over the Yuunan moun- 


tains and spending five nights in Chinese inns, to get-to a 
* doctor! Mr. Gowman calls work among the aborigines the 


‘‘cream Of missionary work,’’ and we may thank God there 
are rich compensations, for it calls for men and women of 
heroic mold to doit. . . 

A gradual absorption into the Chinese race of the e tribel 
peoples is: going on constantly in Yunnan. In some cases the 
absorption is already so complete that the casual observer 
would not detect in the people a sign of aboriginal birth or 
ancestry. Others of this class, however, still retain many of 
their old-time customs, live on the high mountains, their 
women wear the tribal dress, and among themselves they speak 
the tribal language, though the meu, to a greater or less 

extent, can speak and understand Chinese. I had an oppor- 
- tunity to visit some tribespeople of this type southwest of 
- Yunnanfu, in company with Miss Elizabeth Donnelly and Mr. 
.H; A. C. Allen of the China Inland Mission. Mr. Allen 
superintends this work from his headquarters in the capital. 
We visited four centres, in three of which the people, without 
a copper of mission money, had built pretty, commodious 
chapels. On our arrival we found the chapels draped with 
Chinese flags, and the floors freshly covered with fragrant pine 
needles. Many of the villages were flat-roofed. It was seldom 
we saw a tile roof, as the labor if not the impossibility of 
carrying ee to these mountain fastnesses made see, cost 
prohibitory. . 
"Phe roads we were obliged to travel over were infested 
with robbers. The inhabitants of several villages would 
flock together for mutual. protection while all the able-bodied 
men, armed with a motley collection of rude weapons, went 
forth to hunt the bandits. Women hid the family. heirlooms, 
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perhaps burying them. Some were living on almost starvation 
rations, their crops having been destroyed and their stores stolen. 
The Christians who came out on the road to meet us carried 
rifles to protect both themselves and us from a sudden attack. 
During our last night at Hsinchai, which was the first tribal 
village we visited, a rather exciting incident occurred. We 
were in the midst of a lively testimony meeting when word 
was brought to us that torches were to be seen on a near-by 
mountain coming our way and that voices could be heard 
singing our hymns. It happened that in this village the head 
man was bitterly opposed to Christianity, and on the occasion of 
Mr. Allen’s previous visit, a year or two before, had threatened 
to kill every Christian in the place. It was now suspected that 
this man had gathered a band of rowdies from his own and 
neighboring villages, and was on his way to carry out his 
original threat, the company singing our hymus in derision. 
But our fears proved groundless for we soon learned that the 
men were Christians from villages two, three, and four days 
distant. They had heard that Mr. Allen was in those parts and 
had made the long, wearisome journey to beg him to visit their 
villages before going home, which I am glad to report he did. 
After the interruption, the testimony meeting was resumed 
with songs of praise and prayers of thanksgiving. It made a 
weird scene,—the chapel with its shadows only partly dispelled 
by the fitful gleam from two small, smoky lamps hanging from 
the ceiling, and two rapidly diminishing eandle tips on the 


unpainted pulpit ; rows of dark men and women—the latter in 


striking tribal dress—sitting facing each other, and, in the 
space between them, a generous sprinkling of tribes babies, 


their funny little head-dresses awry, sleeping peacefully on a~ | 


carpet of pine needles. Through the open door we could hear 
the sighing of the night-wind among the tall pines, and catch 
glimpses of the star-studded sky. How far away we felt from 
the busy, clamorous, outside world ! 

Our last stopping-place, which was also the most distant, 
Mr. Allen himself had never seen before. For three years it 
had been the centre of a rapidly growing work, started at the 
solicitation of the people by one of Mr. Allen’s evangelists. 
We were enthusiastically welcomed. For us the fatted pig 
and goat were killed and, in the public kitchen temporarily 
established under some trees near the chapel, rice was kept 
steaming most of the day and night. Miss Donnelly and I 
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_ slept in the home of the headman of the village, occupying a 
small room with thirteen others, six women and seven children. 
Although the weather was warm, a fire was kept burning for 
some hours after we went to bed, presumably to furnish light, 
and, as there was no chimney, our eyes were soon smarting from 
the smoke. The head of the house put in an appearance from 
time to time, once to discipline a small lad, and again apparent- 
ly to lecture the women on household etiquette. -But such 
episodes, if not wholly conducive to rest, had their humorous 
* and informing aspect. At this place thirty-seven men and an 
equal number of women were baptized, among them the 
headman and his family. The forenoon of the day we left, the 
Chinese overlord came from his home twenty // away, to pay 
his respects to Mr. Allen and express his interest in the 
Christian religion. His deceased brother, who preceded him 
in office, had been a merciless persecutor of the tribespeople. | 
The missionaries in Yunnan that I was able to talk with, are 
agreed that of the total number of Christians in the two 
provinces, Kweichow and Yunnan, at least eighty per cent are 
aborigines. Hundreds of Chinese families, they told me, have 
been led to accept Christianity through the direct influence of 
the tribespeople, while very many who are already Christians 
have, by the example of the tribesmen, been drawn into a 
deeper religious experience. Aborigines by the hundreds are 
asking for baptism ; Chinese by units and tens. Yet after all 
this is said, it is unquestionably true that the Christian leaders 
of the future are destined to be the Chinese and not the 
_ aborigines, except among those of their own race. Both 
peoples are crying out consciously or sub-consciously for the 
Bread of Life and both need our help. We dare not turn a 
. deaf ear to either. This work. “Sought ye to have done me 
not to leave the other undone. ” ; 
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Kansu 
E. J. MANN 


N writing or speaking about Kansu, I - find it always 
necessary to correct many wrong impressions about the 
province. To many, Kansu is a deserted kind of place, 

; bare and barren, with some patches of agriculture in 

the valleys and a few people scattered about the province like 
the back woods of America or the sparsely peopled plains of 

Alberta. Our need of reinforcements has more than once been 

questioned on the ground that there are so few people to 

preach to! 

: According to accepted figures Kansu is 125,450 square 

miles in size aud has a population of 10,385,376 (probably much 

too low) which gives a population of 82 to the square mile. If 
these figures are not understood properly they cause an entirely 
wroug impression. 

The mileage of Kansu includes a great deal of border land 
on both its west and north where the population is very small 
indeed. In fact aloug the northern border where the Gobi 
desert is touched you may go for days without seeing many 
people. | 

Then at the last census the idea prevailed in many districts 
that the purpose was to impose a poll tax and big bribes were 
given in many cases to make false re‘urns and so save on taxes. - 
If the above two considerations are given weight, the mileage 
of real Kausu will shrink and the population will grow, bring- 
ing the average = square mile to about the same as the other 
northern provinces. 

Generally speaking the province is very fertile, all hill 
land being under plough and in normal seasons crops are good. 
Were the population as small as generally imagined one 
wonders what would become of the grain produced. Iustead of 
there being a surplus for export, there is only sufficient to just 
go round. The ‘‘hsien’’ district of Fukiang is so thickly 
populated that all surrounding districts pour in their grain and 
the sight of farmers buying grain for food is usual. Thousands 
of the men from the country side, as well as from the city, are 
forced away from home as traders in order to earn a living. 

Probably much of the present misunderstanding was 
caused by the reports of travellers of forty or fifty years ago. 
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Then the big. Mohammedan rebellion was just over which left the 
country side in Kansu something like the Taiping rebels left 
the districts they conquered in central China. Kansu has 

practically recovered from that horror and iu districts where 
thirty years ago land lay idle everything worth occupying is 
occupied to-day and late comers are left to choose between 
bleak hill tops aud dangerous river beds. 

Protestant missionary work was commenced in Kansu in 
1876 by a visit from Messrs. Easton and Parker of the China 
Inland Mission and settled work was commenced in 1878 when 
Tsinchow was occupied. That was followed by wide itinera- 
tions by Mr. Parker and others when most of Kansu was visited 
and the gospel preached iu hundreds of towns and markets. In 
1885 more settled work was undertaken and Lanchow, Ninghsia, 
and Sining were occupied. In 1888 Liangchow was opened. 
It really looked as if Kansu was to be properly occupied. 
The main strategic points were attacked but alas—the attack 
seems to have ended there so far as the C. I. M. is concerned 
as nothing has been done since then, in forward work, except to 
_make the outstation of Fukiang into a station. The big push 
ended in 1888—thirty years ago! ! and Fukiang was made a 
station in 1899—twenty years ago! !! 

The Christian and Missionary Alliance entered Kansu in 
1894 with the purpose of working amongst the Tibetans in 
Taochow, where Miss Annie Taylor had laboured for some 
time and from where she commenced her journey into Tibet. 
The Tibetan’ work has not been neglected but as foreign workers 
. have increased the C. & M. A. has worked back into the Chinese 
districts and now have four stations for Chinese work, viz., 
Minchow, Titao, Kungchang, and the Moslem centre of Hochow. 
They have work leo in Choni and Taochow for Chinese and 
Tibetans. 

The Scandinavian Alliance Mission entered the east of the 
province along the Sian to Lanchow road, in 1895, and occupied 
Pingliang and Kingchow, later opening Chesyuan and Tsungsin. 
‘- The Assemblies of God have entered the province, but as 

they only seek to set in order churches over which God has 
given them no authority and thus cause painful and damaging 
Splits in existing churches, there is nothing to record of their 
work. 
If my readers will take an atlas and search out the above 
places they will find the C. & M. A. stations are all in the west 
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of the province ; the S. A. M. stations are in the east of the 
province, while the C. I. M. stations are flung far and wide over 
the province separated by long distances which mean loneliness 
and isolation to the workers. That the province is misunder- 
stood by people who ought to know better is, sad to say, a fact. 
Even Broomhall’s ‘‘ The Chinese Empire’’ says ‘* The mission- 
aries are separated by long distances, the character of the 
country not allowing of any close chain of stations.’’ May I 
give a few facts to establish the long distance truth but to 
contradict the statement as to it being impossible to link up 
the stations. Lanchow is the capital of the province and about 
central so far as C. I. M. stations are concerned. 


Lanchow to Tsinchow 640 li, 4 unoccupied cities en route. 
to Sining about 480 li, 2 
to Liangchow 560 li, 2 
to Pingliang 780 li, 5 
tugs to Ninghsia 960 li, 4 
The work was from the commencement very hard and 
uphill. It was indeed a time of sowing in tears, so much so 
that when the big break came in 1900 the total membership 
did not reach one hundred. Since that time the outlook has 
gradually brightened until to-day the total membership of the 
province cannot be much short of two thousand, and prospects 
are bright for the future. To those who laboured for years 
without any result, these figures cause much joy and thanks- 
giving and one is glad that many of the original pioneers are | 
still alive to hear of these changes, which are the ngtaaaa wal of 
a harvest from their early labours. 
The following figures show the present state of the mis- 
sionary effort :— | 


16 stations 57 foreign missionaries — 
about 30 out-stations nearly 2,000 baptized communicants. 


In education the province is backward as the policy of all 
the missions has been to put evangelistic work first and only to 
educate when there are Christian children to be educated. The 
present returns are, as far as I can remember (I am away from 
books and offices), for 1918 


13 lower primary schools 
4 upper primary schools. 


* Exact distance not known but as day stages are known have reckoned 
eighty 4 to a stage. | 
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With the growth of the churches other developments are becom- 
ing necessary and it is planned to. joes a provincial middle 
school in Lanchow next year. : 


THE PRESENT enn. 


There are at present three large unoccupied fields. _ 

1. The whole of the province sourh of Tsinchow including 
eight ‘‘ hsien’’ cities. 

2. The big district between Pingliang wid Ninghsia in- 
cluding about fifteen ‘‘ hsien”’ cities. | 

3. The long arm north-west of Liangchow including, 
besides Kanchow and Suchow, about five ‘‘hsien’’ cities. 

In addition there is a district north and north-east of 
Tsinchow including the big Moslem centre of Chang-chia- 
ch‘uan without a worker. 

The present missions are doing what they can by itinera- 
tion and colportage work to sow liberally in these fields and at 
the first United Missionary Conference of Kansu held in 
Lanchow last year the three societies agreed to pray for ten 
new workers each for forward ‘work in these needy fields. 

We need, however, larger visions of the need ; greater faith 
to expect - greater things from God, and to attempt greater 
things for God. The need of Kansu is as a fire in the bones of 
all Kansu workers and is realized as very important by all 
visitors who have the courage to visit the province. When will 
- deputations come to Kansu—face and feel the pinch of long 
journeys, see the isolation of the workers, realize the urgent 
needs—and then go home to tell of fields as big as Ireland or 
Scotland without labourers and to help remedy such a state of © 


affairs? So many, alas, do the usual trot round and think they 

have done well if railways and steamers are left for a day or 

two. ‘*There is nothing to see in Kansu’’ is the usual tale. 

We want some one with a voice and a pen and a soul who will 

come to Kansu and let the ‘‘ nothing ’’ burn its mark on them. 
_. In the meantime may I solicit prayers for Kansu? 
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From Rebellion to Submission, or General 
F‘eng’s Experience 


Translated by Miss A. V. HARRIS 


I have nothing good of myself to say to ladies: and 
gentlemen, but will try to tell some of what I have 
experienced. 
: I am very sorry that I was not born in a Christian family 
and brought up in a Christian home. When I was fourteen or 
sixteen years old, there were many things came into my mind 
against the gospel, that made it hard for me to believe in 
middle age. 

In the year 1900, that of the Boxer uprising, I was a 
common soldier. We were appointed by the head commander — 
to interfere with the Boxers, but our petty officer, favoring 
them, made sure to keep far enough away from them so as not 
to hinder them. At that time I heard and saw many things that 
made me more opposed to the gospel. Though, when I saw 
his merciless slaughter, my heart was stirred for the foreigner, 
even though his doctrine and practice might be very bad. — 
The things that happened those two years made it hard for me | 
to become converted, for I was then, not only an unbeliever, 
but looking at things contrary to the will of God. . 

In r90r in Paotingfu there was a church, and a nae 
eigner in the pulpit. During the sermon he said, ‘‘If a man 
strike you on one face, turn to him the other. If he asks for 
your coat, give him your shirt too.’’ I was in the audience, 
and when the service was over, I took the table on my shoulder 
and was walking away with it. The preacher asked me, 
‘Why do you take my table?’’ I said, ‘‘ You preach about 
my coat and shirt, and when I take your table, you should give ~ 
me your bench too, to be in accord with your preaching.’ 

In 1906 I was promoted to be a lieutenant. At that time 
I had an ulcer on my abdomen, caused by the bite of an 
insect. Many of the Chinese doctors looked at it. They said 
it was from a bad disorder, such as all the officers had, and 
could not be cured in less than two months, and they wanted 
much money to treat me. As I had always lived a pure life, 
this angered me very much, and I ordered them away. Some 


i telling about my experience in believing Christ, I feel 
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, one told me there was a hospital outside of Peking and I went 
over there to see the foreign doctors. They examined me and 


said I could be cured in two weeks if I would stay at the 
hospital. -I went to my barracks to secure leave of absence 


and then returned to the hospital. The foreign doctors treated 


me at least twice a day, and their Chinese assistants three 
times a day, each with great care and sympathy. When I 
was cured, I wanted to give the doctors a present. I thought 
I would buy them wine and pork, or something else good to 
eat, to show my appreciation of their services. The doctors 
said I was not to thank them but to remember the one true 
God who had cured the disease, and who loved me. This 
experience removed about half my prejudice for the foreigner, 
and caused me to think about God. 

In 1909 I was moved to the Eastern Province. Hsu Sih 
Chang, now President of China, was then governor of the 
province. The army was encamped at Hsinminfu. That 
summer there was a plague, and many of the Japanese, as well 
as those of our country, died. The plague was in the army, 
too, and many of the soldiers that had it went to the hospital. 
I was often appointed to escort them, and the doctor told 
me I should be inoculated or I would take it too. SoI was 
inoculated. When I asked the doctor about the fee, he said, 
‘You need not pay anything, but I want you to remember 
there is one God in heaven and He loves you.’’ It was the 
same as the other had said. This circumstance decreased my 
hatred to God some two or three degrees. 

In 1911, the time of the Revolution, I was at Lancheo, 
east of Peking. “Two of the other colonels and I declared our- 
selves Revolutionary men, and were ordered beheaded. The 
other two met their fate, but I escaped to my home town. I 
was later re-appointed colonel, this time in Peking. One day 
-I was walking on the street from the west, past what is now 
the Bureau of Finance. Seeing a placard on the wall, I said 
‘‘ What is this?’’ They said that one Dr. Mott from America 
- was conducting special services there, under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A. They also said ‘‘If you will come, we will give 
you a ticket of admission.” I took the ticket and went, hearing 
the gospel for two hours one day, and the next day the same. 
These four hours of Dr. Mott’s preaching, coupled with the 
experiences I had had with the doctors, almost swept away my 
doubts and I was almost persuaded to "e believe. I thought 


it was the only religion to improve the individual, the family, 
society, and the country. Mr. C. T. Wang, who was a 
secretary at the Peace Conference in Paris, was then Dr. Mott’s 
interpreter. At the close of the services, he said that they had 
arranged for twenty-four classes throughout the city, and if any 
wished to look into this religion, they could hand in their 
names that day, and join a class. I gave in my name, and as [ 
lived just behind Mr. Wong’s dwelling, I was told to go to his 
home for study. There were eleven of us in the class, and a 
clergyman of the Episcopalian church was our teacher. He 
only led the class twice, when he was changed, and Bishop 
Norris was chosen for us. As he presented the doctrine very 
clearly, we received much light and benefit. On Sundays we 
' had class at three p.m., so as not to interfere. with our atten- 
dance at morning services, wherever we chose to go. My two 
uephews were studying in the Peking University of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and because of this I attended 
that mission. One Sunday, Mr. Liu, the native pastor, 
preached and I received great benefit. What was this great 
benefit? Mr. Liu’s text was from the text, ‘‘Love your 
enemies.’’ In his discourse he said, ‘‘ The Scriptures tell us 


to love our enemies ; some of us are not filial to our parents, 


nor do we love our brothers. How then can we love our 
enemies? If we would fulfil the command of God we must 
first be filial to our parents and love our brothers, then we can 
commence to love our enemies.’’ 

Shortly before this, my two nephews,and my sister-in-law, 
who had not heard from my brother for two years, heard that 


he was in Hanshuen. Taking one of the boys, she went 


there to find him. He was living with a bad woman who was 
supposed to be his wife. My brother was away on an errand 
when his true wife came to the house, and she and the other 
woman began to fight. Just when she was smashing things 
up, he returned and he pounded her and his son, and, taking 
out a revolver, threatened her, to make her return to Peking. 
She came back in great sorrow and told about it. When I 
heard it, I said, ‘‘ Even if he is my elder brother, I will fight 
him for treating her so.” On Saturday evening, before hearing 
the sermon, I received a telephone message from him saying 
that he had come to Peking with the bad woman, and he was 
ready for me to do what | liked with him,—go to law, fight, 
or anything else. While I sat listening I thought it over 
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and wondered what I should do. I returned\to the barracks 
and after a time decided. I sent a messenger to him with one 
hundred dollars, and saying, ‘* Your wife is your own, and you 
can do as you wish with her. I am your younger brother, 
and you can beat me if you like. But if you will live right, 
I will get you a position and a place to live.” When he got 
the message and the one hundred dollars, he said he would live 
right, and asked me to get him a house. After he was settled 
in the house, he came to the barracks to meet me, and said, 
‘‘l have many things to hinder me from coming before you, 
but do not take it to heart. Just reckon it as my fault, and my 
sin.’ So this is how it ended. If it had not been for the 
influence of the gospel, I do not know what the result would 
have been. If we had quarreled and fought, it might have 
caused the ruination of our homes and of our lives. This 
was a benefit I never can forget. It was this circumstance 
which forced me to come to a definite decision. Before this, 
I had just been an enquirer at the Methodist Mission, and had 
also attended Bishop Norris’ classes as an enquirer. But now 
I fully believed the gospel and entered the church. 

In believing the gospel, and entering the church, there 
were great blessings I received and proofs of God’s grace. The 
first was in the home life. I was married in 1906 and con- 
verted in 1911. During that time my wife and I did not agree, 
and there was no happiness in our home. When I would come 
home, and she gave me a cup of tea according to our custom, 
if she set the cup on the table with any: noise, I was angry, 
and said she was not respectful. If she came up very quietly 
and put the cup on the table, I said she looked down on me. 
If it was not this, the furniture was not right, or the children 
were not good and I was angry if they cried, and would con- 
stantly strike them or my wife. After my conversion, when 
I came home, I would nurse the children and was good to my 
wife. She said, ‘‘ You are two men. You are two F‘engs. 
Truly you are different.’? From the time I believed until now, 
these eight years, there has been no fighting and no angry 
words. 

Another benefit I received is this. From the age of 
sixteen or seventeen I was a soldier, and all those years my 
worst fault was a fierce temper. Since 1906 I have been in 
official position in the army. Prior to 1911, if I would speak a 
word of command and it was not carried out, I would strike 
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even an officer. I had no love for my men, nor they for me. 
Before my face, they would obey me, but in my absence, they 
cursed me. I had no mercy for my men, or others. After | 
became a Christian, I treated them as people of my own home, 


and found there was a power greater than force or ill-treat- 


ment. It was the love of God. If they had faults, to forgive 
them and talk to them was the better way. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, it worked well. I have been in great 
danger in Szechwan and Kansu and my soldiers = been of 
one mind and spirit with me. 
\. When I was in Lan Fang I was wrongly treated and 
because of my unwilliugness to submit to it I was dismissed 
from the army. The soldiers did not like to see me go, but 
they could not help it. When I was going to the train, they 
got my coat and tore it toribbons. Each one took a strip to 
have for a keepsake. I went west to Peking and there I 
rested. After a few months, Chang Hsuin wished to change 
the republic to a monarchy again, and have Suen Ting as 
Emperor. Then some of my former officers came to me and | 
wished me to take charge of an army and fight against Chang 
Hsuin. I told them if they wanted to fight, they must send | 
their wives home and must prepare ammunition and that when 
they were ready to fight, I would come. They said, ‘‘ All we 
want is for you to come, and we will do as you say.”” We went 
to battle and fought and won. It would not have been like this 
with me and my men, if it had not been for my good treatment | 
of them, which came from the benefits received from the gospel. 
After Chang Hsuin was routed and the country restored 
to a republic, I with my army returned to Lan Fang, being 
recognized by the central government as a general. While we 
were here, China declared war on Germany, whereupon I sent 
a telegram to the central government saying that I and my 
men were ready to go to Europe as the first contingent 
from our country. On account of the civil war between 
the North and the South I was sent to Fu Chin to suppress 
the Southern armies. From there we went to Pu K’eo to 
consider what we would do. I told my men that if we 
disobeyed the central government, it would displease them, 
and if we fought against our own countrymen it would not be 
according to our consciences, for I thought that neither the 
North nor the South was fully in the right. My soldiers said 
‘* We will do as you say.”’ 
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After two months, I was told to come to Hunan, The 

Governor appointed by the government had left Chaugsha, 
and the government soldiers had been driven from Ioh Ch’o, 
which place we were to recapture. My men and I took boat, 
- and came as far as to Ub Hsueh, where we disembarked. I 
talked to my men, and we sent another telegram to the govern- 
‘ment’ saying that I had considered the situation and the 


_ differences between the North and the South, and did not 


consider them sufficient to fight about. Since we as a Chinese 
nation had entered the great war with the Allies, we should use 
all our power to help them against Germany. And, to prove 
that we were not afraid of war, we were " to go to Hucepe 
and fight. 

All that I have said, is merely ead a the way I was 
before I believed the gospel and after. To speak of entering 
the church, or being perfect, I feel I am very deficient. I 
have many failings and faults. There are many people who 
call me a true disciple of Christ, yet when I think of how little 
I have done for Him or the gospel, I have great regret. 


— 


Further Observations on the Confucian God-Idea 


| WM. S.A. POTT 
OF feels almost apologetic in reopenin; the subject of the 


place of deity in Confucian thought. And yet, despite 

the long and scholarly controversy (a controversy which 

. has subsided to a very large extent “| the present day), 

one feels that there still exists a vagueness in the minds of 
not a few of us as to the nature and function of God in 
Confucian philosophy, and a feeling that much of the previous 
discussion anent this poiut has been for the most part indecisive. 
_ This would therefore seem to be the justification for attempting 
to clarify the issue even at the risk of entering upon a field 
of discussion that some may regard as but te-chewing the cud 
of a bit of historic controversy that has long) since lost its savor 
and been reduced to dry and fibreless pulp. One is encouraged 
too in making the attempt after reading Dr. Rawlinson’s 
three comprehensive articles on Chinese Ideas of God’”’ and 
Dr. Tsu’s more specific article on ‘* The Confucian God-Idea’”’ 


which have appeared in recent numbers ‘ the RECORDER. 
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And after all it does make a real difference in a pragmatic 
_ sense what views the members, active or otherwise, of one great 
religion entertain concerning another great religion (the term 
is used advisedly). For whether the interests of the Christian 
lie primarily in discovering and emphasizing the points of 
difference, with or without any further motive, or in accentuat- 
ing those features that the two religions bave in common, the 
notion of the Confucian God is bound to play a crucial part 
and cannot be cavalierly set aside. And in either case, the 
‘ undertaking unless it be guided by clear understanding as well 
as generous sympathy, whatever be the predominant purpose 
of the inquiry (evangelistic or more purely academical), is apt 
to result either in invidious comparisons or in a too tender- — 
minded glossing over of fundamental differences. 

In the recent article by Professor Y. Y. Tsu entitled The 
Confucian God-Idea (CHINESE RECORDER, May 1919), the way 
is pointed in a very fiank and able manner if not to a solution, 
at least to a better and clearer understanding of the meaning 
and réle of Tien or Shang Ti in Confucian thought, and 
the title of the present article is a willing acknowledgement 
that the writer is following a lead that he believes he sees in 
Professor Tsu’s treatment. ‘‘ Whether the ancient religion 
was pure monotheism or not,’’ writes Professor Tsu, ‘‘some 
kind of uuity of religious thought had already been achieved, 
the existence of a supreme being or power ruling over king- 
doms and men was acknowledged. But what was the supreme 
being or power whose existence was acknowledged? Was 
it personal or impersonal, a moral principle or a righteous 
God ? > * 
on implication is that it makes little difference whether we 
say that five thousand years ago the Chinese were monotheists or 
henotheists or polytheists, if we can rid ourselves of the notion 
that the last two terms carry with them something of reproach. 
In fact it is customary, and without doubt correct, to regard the 
early Greek as a polytheist, and yet with all his shining 
Olympiad and all his demons there is for him a most persistent 
all-pervading unity in the form of Moira or Destiny which 
forsooth is antecedent to even Homer and Hesiod ; and it is this 
unity that precedes and conditions the cosmogonies that were 
to follow and whose force is both the key and ruling idea of 
Greek tragedy. To Moira we shall have occasion to refer 


* The Confucian God-Idea, p. I. 
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again. The point that it is desired to bane here is that the 
important thing is not the term we select with which to label a 
system of thought—a temptation for which we have almost a 


_ fatal facility—so much- as the exact connotation of whatever 


terms we do elect toemploy. To agree with Professor Legge 
that Tien or Shang Ti is equivalent to the Christian term, 
God, or at least the Jewish term, Jahve, that ‘Tien has had 
much of the force of the name Jahve as explained by God 
Himself to Moses’’ * would be to commit the fallacy of accent 
and to ignore other important facts of the case through a too 
detached dwelling on the unquestioned but beguiling grandeur 
and loftiness of certain portions of the Confucian text. For as 
. Taylor says, ‘‘ There was no time when Israel did not conceive 
of a covenant between her and her God ‘a and this conception 
is the conclusive differentia betwee Semitic and Chinese 
monotheism. | | 
Accordingly it would seem that a change of venue is desir- 
able in approaching the problem in hand, and this change 
will require that we bring to bear on it all the resources of 
sociology and psychology, resources by no means inconsiderable 
in view of the equipment that is afforded by researches in the 
field of ethnology. In short, to see the problem in its proper 
setting and to give it its proper orientation would seem to be 
more productive of fruitful results than we have hitherto 
enjoyed from a study of what many have come to regard and 
- are contented to leave a mooted question. It would fall without 
the scope of this article to undertake in any thorough manner 
the programme as announced. What is chiefly desired is to 
announce it quite explicitly. | 
There is indeed nothing startlin nor new in all this save 
perhaps the fresh insistence itself on the method that should be 
pursued. For one is forced to feel that any other method is 
foredoomed to failuse and can lead to nothing but fruitless 
divergence of opinion that takes the form of citing in defence 
of whatever view one holds quotations which with varying 
degrees of cogency support one’s own contentions. Whether 
the Heaven or God of Confucius was personal or impersonal 
cannot be decided by invoking any one passage or set of 
‘passages in the hope of so to speak clinching the argument 


* Legge, Religions of China, 1880, p. 10. 
t Ancient Ideals, Vol. II. 
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once and for all. If such a reference to the mere text itself be 
regarded as sufficient it is not altogether surprising that an 
impasse should be reached. In fact the truth must be recog- 
nized that Confucius himself never had a very clear idea of the 
terms nor did he made it a concern of his to explicate them. . 
On the contrary he expressly advised against this. That the 
Devil can quote Scripture too is a saying whose full significance 
we do not always appreciate. But it is a fact worth recalling 
that such reformers as Confucius, Socrates, Gotama, nay Christ 
Himself left behind them no fixed body of statements, no com- 
prehensive written systems. The intense exigencies of the 
moment may have been too engrossing, and their mission may 
have been too urgent; for indeed ‘words that breathe and 
thoughts that burn’’ do not readily lend themselves to orderly 
sequence and logical statement. Thus Christ and Socrates 
could be easily misunderstood and misinterpreted even in their 
own day. It is small wouder, therefore, that the Chinese sage, 
though his sayings uever led to martyrdom, should provoke 
contradictory views as to just what he meant. 

There is without doubt au oscillation in Confucius’ thought 
between the notion of a beneficent order of events and a benev- 
olent ruler of the universe. With the poet he often feels ‘‘a 
sense sublime of something far more deeply interfused,”’ 
although this sense never becomes wholly articulate. One can 
find numerous passages in which now the personal and now the 
impersonal aspect of something above and beyond human 
beings is uppermost. We may take the following at random 
without further comment. (The translation is Legge’s.) 


What Heaven has conferred is called the Nature; an accor- 
dance with this nature is called the Path of Duty ; the regulation 
of this path is called instruction (Doctrine of the Mean, Chapter 
I, 1). 
The superior man is quiet and calm, waiting for the appoint- 
ments of Heaven, while the mean man walks in dangerous paths 
looking for lucky occurrences (Doctrine of the Mean, Chapter 
XIV, 4). | ae 

He who is greatly virtuous will be sure to receive the appoint- 
ment of Heaven (Doctrine of the Mean, Chapter XVII, 5). 

Death and Life have their determined appointment—riches and 
honors depend upon Heaven (Analects, Book XII, Chapter V). | 

The Master said, If my principles are to advance, it is so 
ordered ; if they are to fall to the ground, it is so ordered. 

(Analects, Book XIV, Chapter XX XVIII). 
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The Master said, Without recognizing the ordinances of 
Heaven it is impossible to be a superior man (Asaioay Book XX, 
Chapter 1). 

After the death of King Wan, was not the cause of truth 
lodged here in me? If Heaven had wished this cause of truth to 
perish, then I, a future mortal, would not have got such a relation 
to that cause. While Heaven does not let the cause of truth 
perish, what can the people of Kwang do to me? (Analects, Book 
IX, Chap V.) 

My friends, why are you distressed at your Master’s loss of 
office? The kingdom has long been without the principles of truth 
and right; Heaven is going to use your Master as a bell with a 
wooden tongue. (Analects, Book III, Chapter XXIV.) 

Ts-Koong said, What do you mean by the saying that none 
knows you? The Master replied, I do not murmur against Heaven; 
I do not grumble against men. My studies lie low and my penetra- 
tion rises high. But there is Heaven, that knows me. (Analects, 
Book XIV, Chapter XXXVII.) | 


In the latter passages we are unquestionably very close to 
a conception of personal deity. But no closer than the pagan 
Socrates, who, though he never really impugned the Greek 
gods, yet conceived his mission as a divine one. ‘* Men of 
Athens, I honor and love you; but I shall obey God rather 
than you, and while I have life and strength I shall never cease 
from the practice and teaching of philosophy...’’* 
. Indeed when we consider the times in which Confucius 
lived, that he was the child of his own generation, and that he 
declared himself to be no innovator, but only a transmitter, we 
are inclined to adopt the more reasonable hypothesis that the 
predominant notion of Heaven and God in Confucius and his 
contemporaries was not personal in the ordinarily accepted 
sense of the word. We thus agree with Professor Suzuki. 
“All Chinese thinkers agree that man and nature are not mere 
accidents, that their existence cannot be a haphazard affair, but 
that there is a Tao—that is, a way or norm—which is the 
regulator of human conduct and the guide of natural events, 
There was no dissenting voice among the thinkers so far as the 
existence of a Tao was coucerned. What vehemently engaged 
them in discussion and controversy was the being or the nature 
of the Tao. The issue was whether it was metaphysical or 
simply moral, whether it was transcendental or positivistic. 
The Taoists ‘thought that it was the former while the Con- 


* Apology, p. 29. 
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fucianists held to the latter conception.’’* And we believe 
that Huxley was fundamentally correct when he wrote, 
‘¢ Another people, the Chinese, raised the thought of Heaven 
to all ruling ethical law, but lost the living personality 
of God.’’t 

But what of this impersonal order of things? And here 
we are confronted with a feature of Confucian thought that is 
by no means unique or peculiar to Confucianism. With the 
Indians as well as with the Greeks there early arose the notion 
of a matural order of things, and the material order of the 
world became in time a linked and conditioned system. The 
Vedic Rita es well as the Greek Fate—turning to law—could 
form the starting point for ethical systems, based on the fitness 
and nature of things. They never sought nor found their 
standards as did the Semites in the will or ways of a personal 
God. 
One hesitates to characterize any philosophy as being 
‘Sessentially’’ this, that, or the other thing. But at the risk 
of error, we venture to state that the most comprehensive 
conception, the conception that will go further to explain the 
manifold aspects of Confucius’ philosophy, is just this idea of a 
superhuman order which we find amongst the Indians and 
particularly well developed amongst the Greeks. The underly- 
ing motsf of the teachings of Confucius seems to be this, that 
however fortuitous this world may seem, there is a Destiny, if 
not a Divinity, that ‘‘shapes our ends rough hew them how. 
we may’’; that in this plastic dance of circumstance that men 
call the universe there are decrees and ordinances, limits and 
bounds, not created by mortals but existing none the less for 
mortals from all time, and hence valid for all time. And 
along with this the corollary that the life ordered with respect 
to this physical and moral order is the highest life. Hence the 
ethical life is the ordered and disciplined life, the life controlled 
by Li (j#@), which in its beginning was much more than 
empty ceremonialism. 

If this characterization does not do violence to the spirit 
of Confucian philosophy, a glance at early Greek thought may 
offer some helpful hints on the question of the personal versus 
the non-personal Confucian God. 


* History of Chinese Philosophy, p. 51. 
t Evolution and Ethics p. 98. 
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What especially strikes us in early Greek thought is the 
union and virtual identity of necessity with Right and Justice, 
the prevalence of the notion.that amounts almost to a convic- 
tion that Destiny, Moira, rules the universe, nay limits even 
the gods, and that man’s duty consists in conforming to Moira, 
Destiny or Fate. The first religious poet of Greece, Hesiod, 
states in simple form his conviction that the course of nature is 
anything but careless of right and wrong; that when men do 
justice and do not go aside from the straight path of right, . 
their city flourishes and they are free from famine and strife. 
And as Professor Cornford indicates, 'in Homer, just as in the 
Tonian Philosopher, Anaximander, ‘‘the ordinance of fate is 
not a mere blind and senseless barrier of impossibility ; it is a 
moral decree,—the boundary of right and wrong.’’* ‘‘In the 
cosmology of Anaximander the elements are ordered and 
assigned to their provinces according to what is ordained, 
Kata To ypedy—so in Homer the gods are subordinate to a 
remoter power, which is both primary—older than the gods 
themselves—and moral. It is called Moira, Destiny.’’+ This 
unconscious equating of 
be with beyond-what-is-right-and-so-ought-to-be i is a character- 
istic of early thought in general and of early Greek thought in 
particular. Indeed so firmly rooted was the idea of Destiny in 
the Hellenic mind that it was not easily superseded at a later 
date by the notion of Zeus as a lawgiver, and his dispensations 
wore for a long time the aspect of an act of usurpation. | 

We remarked at the outset that for the Greek the underly- 
ing unity that accounted for the manifold of the universe, a 
unity back of the gods themselves, was to be found in Destiny. 
And because he tried to think of Destiny as impersonal (a very 
logical attempt too, for what is much more powerful than 
persons may well be couceived as not a person), we do not call 
him a monotheist. In a quite real sense, however, he is a 
monist. A further and what seems to the writer to be a most 
important observation here suggests itself, that whereas a so- 
called impersonal Moira passes into a personal God which in 
turn becomes creative mind (Nous) in the development of 
Hellenic thought, yet Moira from ‘its very nature and by 
definition could from the beginning never be totally de- 
anthropomorphized. This principle of order, all-powerful but 


i 
* From Religion to Philosophy, p. 13. | 
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just, possessed attributes that were unconsciously introjected 
from human experience, and it was just because the re- — 
semblance to humans was too vague and general that it 
had later to be invested with additional human qualities 
and become a concrete and magnified person. © 
Thus we are led to wonder whether or not much of 
the ambiguity which we moderns find in Confucius’ views 
of Heaven and God cannot be dispelled by following the 
line of thought here suggested. First, there is an unquestion- 
able parallel between the Confucian Heaven and its decrees (4 
Ming) and the idea of Destiny with the Greeks, which, 
described for the first time in Homer and Hesiod, becomes the 
burden of Greek tragedy, and even manifests itself in such 
varying forms as natural law for Anaximander, an inner moni- 
tor for Socrates, and a living and supremely good Nature for 
the pantheistic Stoic. The parallel is no mere accident, for 
it has ‘its explanation in the very development of human 
thought itself. And second, since Destiny—whatever meu 
professed about it—could never really be divested of all 
anthropomorphic attributes, the question arises whether it was 
not natural for Confucius too and his disciples to seemingly 
play fast and loose with such ultimate terms as T’ien and 
Shang Ti, and to give to them such conflicting connotations 
as we constantly discover. May it not well be that because 
T’ien like Moira can never be entirely stripped of all personal 
implications that Confucius often makes the for us bewildering. 
transitions in his thought concerning it? The superhuman 
order, whatever name we give it, while neuter for the most 
part is always a potential person. If it is not anthropomorphic, 
it is at least anthropopathic. Thus we escape the charge of 
superficiality of which Dr. Rawlinson finds Dawson guilty, * 
for we agree that the problem must not become too much 
one of terms as if the number of times the appellation of deity 
when it indicates personality and when it indicates the absence 
thereof could be conveniently totalled up to show a favorable 
‘balance put down to the credit of the impersonal god. | 
_ In terminating these few observations on the Confucian 
God-Idea, we would concur with Professor Tsu in the value 
and necessity of examining the ‘‘ religious conceptions of the 
living who trace their spiritual ancestry to the ancient source.”’ 


_*See ‘‘Some Chinese Ideas of God”’ p, 617 (Catngsz RECORDER, 
| September 1919.) | 
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_ And the verdict that Modern:Confucianists see no doctrine of a 
personal God iu their master’s philosophy would seem to con- 
stitute a very strong argument not that he is not potentially 
there, but that it is more reasonable to presume his absence, 
And here again the parallelism afforded by Greek speculation 
comes to our assistance. When the Milesians initiated our 
Western philosophic tradition, it was Anaximander who could 
substitute. eternal motion with its laws for Moira and the 
recognized fact of classified structure in the universe. Just so 
the modern Confucianist is able with even greater facility in 
view of the evolutionary standpoint of modern science to see 
the T’ien of Confucius and its several ordinances bodied forth 
in nature, given a local habitation in a world of cause and 
effect, and rechristened with the name of Natural Law. 

From all the foregoing we are quite committed to the con- 
clusion that the Confucian God-Idea was never a well developed 
one, and that T’ien is for the most part very closely allied both 
in nature and function with Destiny. For this reason the 
general consensus of opinion is that Confucianism is not 
primarily a religion, In fact so strong is this idea of a non- 
personal and irrevocable order that in such passages from the 
Analects as the following (the translation is again Legge’s) 
one feels that Confucius himself was at times both oppressed 
by the sheer weight of its influence, and depressed by his own 


helplessness in the face of it. 


It is all over! I have not yet seen one who could perceive 
his faults and inwardly accuse himself. Book V, Chap XXVI. 
The Master said, The Voong does not come; the river sends 
forth no map, it is all over with me! Book IX, Chap VIII. 
, The Master said, My doctrines make no way. I will get upon 
a raft and float about on the sea. Book V, Chap VII. 


The words of Matthew Arnold have here a singular 
appropriateness. ‘‘ Moral rules apprehended as ideas first and 
then rigorously followed as laws are and must be for the sage 
only. The mass of mankind has neither force of intellect 
enough to apprehend them as ideas nor force of character 
enough to follow them strictly as laws...,The paramount virtue 
of religion is that it has 4ghkted up morality, that it has 
supplied the emotion and inspiration 


t Essay on Marcus Aurelius, 
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Scripture Choruses 
Cc. S. CHAMPNESS 


SE years ago, the Children’s Special Service Mission 


brought out a small volume of choruses of Scripture 
words, set to special music, for use in village meetings 
among children. Mr. Hopkins of Nanchang, Kiangsi, 
has shown most commendable enterprise in publishing a collec- 
tion of similar choruses in Chinese, to be used in evangelistic 
meetings ; to this collection are appended the melodies of the 
choruses. There are twenty-two in all, divided into five sets 
according to the melody to be sung. All of these melodies afe 
excellent, most tuneful, and well composed. Miss Jessie Gregg 
has made use of some of the choruses in Mr. Hopkins’ little 
book, and, through this means, this useful collection has 
become well known in China. 
| The first and third of the melodies found in the Nanchang 
book are well suited for use in China, but in the case of the 
second, fourth, and fifth, some very awkward intervals and 
progressions occur, which make them difficult to be used. 
To supply what is considered to be more suitable and more 
easily used music, the following three tunes have been prepared. 
While not Pentatonic, they are so arranged that the fourth and 
seventh of the scale come on unaccented notes, and do not fall | 
on cadences. Some friends at Kuling have already made trial 
of these, and are well pleased with them ; it is to be hoped that 
those interested will make trial of these tunes as printed ; for 
this reason they are sent to the RECORDER. 


SCRIPTURE CHORUSES. MUSIC BY C. S. CHAMPNESS 
Alternative Music for Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. ? 
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Inter-Church World | Movement 


HE General Committee of the Inter-Church World Move- 
ment of North America met in Cleveland, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 24th to 26th, for the consideration of many 
important matters concerning the progress of the 

Organization. Dr. John R. Mott, General Secretary of the 
International Y.M.C.A., presided. | 

The meeting was marked for thie long and painstaking 
care devoted to the subjects that came before it. Ouly in- 
cidental speeches were made, The Committee resolved itself 
into several sub-committees which spent many hours consider- 
ing the details of the work of the various departments and the 
reports brought in were later Roroughly scanned point by 
point. 

Among the decisions announced at the end of the meeting 

were the following :— 


As this isa co-operative forward bnovement of the evangel- 
ical for the present no evangélical interdenomivational 
or undenominational bodies shall be related to it in an organic 
way. 
2. The method by which the various denominations may 
approve the present members of the general committee representing 
them or nominate new members of the geueral committee is defined 
as follows :— | 


‘That the Committee, through its Executive Com- 
mittee, submit to each ecclesiastical body whose interests are repre- 
sented iu the Inter-Church World Movement, a list of those persons 
who are at present members of that denomination and of the 
General Committee of the Inter-Church World Movement ; and that 
the matter of the exclusion of any such person from further mem- 
bership in the Ceneral Committee of the Inter-Church World Move- . 
ment or inclusion of others be subject to the action of the ecclesias- 
tical agency authorized by each denomination to represent it.”’ 


3. The projected financial campaign shall be financed by each 
body underwriting the necessary expense up to five per cent of the 
askings of that body in the united budget. Bodies taking part in 
the surveys or other activities of the movement outside of the 
- finaucial campaign shall pay an equitable share of the expense of 
such services. Drs. S. Earl Taylor and G. M. Fowles assured the 
committee that the underwriting boards would not have to put up 
collateral or cash to the banks as security, but simply give a 
written guarantee. In this connection there was read the resolu- 
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tion of the heads of twenty-eight denominational forward move- | 
ments for a united campaign next spring which was unanimously 
adopted in New York City recently. (See text below.) 


4. A united, simultaneous campaign for funds to put the 
work of the church on an efficient basis as determined by budgets 
to be made up by the several bodies participating will be held in 
April or May 1920. 


5. Some slight changes were made in the program of the 
Industrial Relations Department. The work of this department in 
attempting to define a Christian policy toward the economic ques- 
tions of the day was approved. The report finally adopted con- 
cerning this department was, in part, as follows :— 

We recommend that the working policy of the Industrial 
_ Relations Department be as follows: | 


To formulate and give expression to the principles and policies | 
of the Movement with reference to Industrial Relationships as 
adopted by the General Committee, May second, 1919, at Cleveland. 


To disseminate, by means of lectures and publications, a knowl- — 
edge of the historic development of economic and social conditions. 


To represent the Movement in its relation to outside economic, — 
social and governmental agencies as related to the solution of - 
industrial problems. 

To affirm the principles as taught and lived by Jesus Christ, — 
and entrusted to His followers. These principles must be the | 
dominating force of the proper adjustment in industrial relations. 
They condemn all conditions repressive of human liberty and social 
advance. They equally condemn desertion of duty to public safety 
by the sworn servants of the law. They work for mutual under- 
standing and codperation by the irresistible force of justice and © 
love. .The Church must demonstrate that these principles can be 
applied to the actual conditions of the present day. 


INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION. 


To prepare literature and speeches on all current a of the 
industrial situation, including such topics as :— 


A Minimum Standard of Living Agricultural Labor 
History of Labor and Industry Migratory Workers 
Housing Racial Relations 
Women in Industry Child Labor 


Government Services and Information. 


To conduct a correspondence course and service. for the prep- 
aration of leaders and speakers in industrial relations. 


DEMOCRACY IN INDUSTRY AND INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


To study the underlying causes of the present industrial 
disputes and to suggest, where feasible, to local churches and other 
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Christian agencies, methods by which they may relate themselves 
to the securing of just settlements. 
To study and catalog the occasions) of the suppression of free 


speech. | 

| To codperate with the churches and other religious agencies 
in Te places and opportunity for free discussion of any and 
all affairs. 7 


| 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT. 


To give publicity to plans in actual practice which have been 
conducive to bringing about harmonious relationships. 

To render service to industries in considering the relations 
which should exist between concerns and employees and in setting 
up the organization for the promotion of such relationships. To 
give publicity to the most successful plans and practice for the 
recognition of labor in corporate management, and also for its 
participation in corporate profit. To promote responsibility among 


employees for production both in quality “gy quantity. 


COOPERATIVES. | 


To study the cooperative movement as developed in Europe 
and America and standardize the best met and practices for the 
conduct of codperative societies. 

To render services in the formulating, organizing and estab- 
lishment of codperative societies. ’ 

To aid in the establishment and ownership of American homes 
such as suburban development and colonization for the relief of 
congested districts. 


NEW CITIZENS. | 


To study the immigrant, his motives in coming here and to 
improve conditions surrounding him after his arrival. | 
To render service in the solution of the problems of readjust- 
ment to the new environment and in training for loyal citizenship. 


At a conference of the representatives of the forward move- 
ments. of evangelical churches held in New York City, September 
19, 1919, it was announced the following Paper was unanimously 
approved :— | 

‘*We believe that the opportunities arising out of a united 
simultaneous ‘financial campaign for the missionary and benevolent 
interests of the agencies of evangelical churches of North America 
are so far-reaching in their significance ; and their reaction upon 
the life of the Church and the welfare of the world so profound 
that they strike a most wonderful hour in the history of | rotestant 
- Christianity ; and that the duty of carrying pa such a campaign is 
inescapable.’’ | 
| We are convinced that, after the present surveys, including 
denominational and inter-church, shall have been completed and 
then results fully tabulated, correlated and approved; and after 
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the proposed united campaign of publicity shall have been com- 
pleted, and the entire Protestant Constituency of North America . 
shall have been fully informed concerning the underlying spiritual 
objectives for which the funds are to be secured, the time will be 
most opportune for a united financial campaign upon the basis 
outlined by the Committee of Tweuty in its original statement 
which has been duly approved. | 

We understand this united campaign to include the assembling 
of the budgets of all the coOperating bodies, together with such 
approved items as may arise out of the Inter-Church Survey that 
have not been included in the individual church budgets; that the 
total budget when reviewed and approved, shall be apportioned to 
the entire country, by States, Counties and Cities; and that in 
the manner of collection of the funds in the individual community, — 
the activities of each individual church in gathering its funds, 
and in sending them directly to its own ageucies, be fully recog- 
nized and encouraged, while at the same time a united appeal shall 
be made by all of the codperating agencies jointly to the Protestant 
Constituency of each community that is not included within the 
membership or constituency of any of its individual churches. 


Our Book Table 


CHINA’S OUTSTANDING PROBLEMS, 


_ Tue RELATIONS BETWEEN CHINA AND JAPAN DURING THE LAST TWRNTY- 
Five Yxars, China's Position in International Finance. The World 
Peace and Chinese Tariff Autonomy. Law Reform in China, China 
and the League of Nations. Chino-Japanese Treaties of 1915. George 
Allen & Unwin Lid., London. Price 3d net each pamphiet. 


This is a series of pamphlets on phases of China’s relation 
to the world, two of which are written by Chinese, the rest being 
anonymous, and all published for the China National Defence 
League in Europe, Le Comité Democratique Chinois en France, 
and the Central Union of Chinese Students in Great Britain. 
Numerous and suggestive facts are given. It is stated that it 
was after the victorious conclusion of the Russo-Japanese war 
in 1905 that friction between China and Japan commenced. 
‘* Political’’ loans are not required, and have been the cause of 
much harm. Loans for exclusively economic purposes, however, 
are heartily approved. One author believes that China should 
have the right to regulate her own tariff rate. This power 
of taxation has been restricted by treaty, but China has received — 
no sufficient compensation therefor. The result is insufficient 
revenue. Attention is drawn to the new principle, which has been 
introduced into China’s criminal jurisprudence in the new Criminal 
Code, by which no person can be convicted of an offense not 
expressly provided for. This prevents that stretching of the law 
which has heretofore marked Chinese litigation. China will look 
to the League of Nations for that protection and justice which has 
heretofore been granted very grudgingly, if at all. The pamphlet — 
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dealing with the treaties is, of course, an a to live up to the 


principles of ‘‘open diplomacy.’’ These pamphlets contain a great 
deal in a compact way about some present problems, and give best 
Chinese thought thereon making a good series to put in hands of 


newcomers to China. 

A | R. 
| 
CHINA AS SEEN BY AN “IDLER.” 


| 

Hovsmso0at Davs Curna, By J. O. P. New York: Doubleday, 
Tage & Company. For sale by Chinese-American Publishing Company, 
Shanghai, Mex. $3. | 


To the. many who know Mr. Bland’s gifts and appreciate his 
versatility this book requires no recommendation, whilst, to the 
large number who have used and assisted in the evolution of the 
house-boat during the necessary adaptation to an Eastern and — 
medizeval environment, Mr. Bland’s experiences, as narrated by 
him, will be a constant joy. With the author and his cleverly- 
drawn companions we sit on the fore-deck listening to the gentle 
lap, lap of the water under the bows, and to the crooning song of 
the boatman in the stern, watching the pearl gray and silver track-of 
moonlight on the dark stream. Or, attracted by the velvety rhythm 
of rushing water, we examine boats of every size and shape, hurry- 
ing purposeful past us, and sub-consciously note the clicking of 
buffalo wheels, ‘‘ rippling water purring in| the paddy runnels, 
song of thrush from the bamboo grove; expostulating creak of 
yulohs that cut the jadewater as their boats glide past us... and 
everywhere, like an undertone motif of industry, ‘the murmdr of 
innumerable bees.’’’ With all this we get) beautiful thoughts, 
bright fancies, and quaint philosophies, a taste of politics, a peep 
into history, a little science and some geography, and information 
regarding birds, beasts, dogs, and men that must delight the heart 
of any sportsman. | | 

Mr. Bland admits ‘‘that flies are inseparable from the ointment 
of all earthly joys,’’ and some unpleasant ones spoil the fragrance 
of this clever book. Seeing that the author writes from the 
sportman’s point of view it perhaps is. not to be wondered at that 
he makes game of the missionary, but it is hardly fair that the 
missionary who gets sufficient space as to make him appear as a 
representative of the class, should be one whom the author 
remembers ‘‘ travelling out with him on the Pacific Mail that first 
brought him, one of a batch of seventy youthful entbusiasts, to 
convert the heathen. Till then, he had been a backwoods teacher 
in Dakota, saw life through the distorted medium of an undigested 
Pentateuch, and-drauk out of his finger-bowl.’’ More puzzling 
still is his fathering on this speeimen the cleyer satire of chapter 
xii, on the hypnotic influence of the P‘u tzu. The incidental 
kindly reference to another missionary later on does not remove the 
suggestion of the fly. ‘The other flaws have mainly to do with 
frequent references to the Chinese, educational matters, and 
- religious problems. But possibly the author does not always mean 
himself to be taken seriously and certainly from coolie to Mandarin 


| 
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he was unfortunate in those he came closest in contact with. We 
read that ‘‘ of the ordinary week-end trip it is safe to say that half 
of the average crew should be in hospital and the other half in 
gaol.’’ But the seductive account of the trip up the Chientang 
River, the irony of chapter xiii on an extinct science, the suggestive 
ideas in chapter xxi, on books and poetry and babus, the sugges- 
tion of ‘‘the eternal struggle of the realist against ideals,’’ the 
record of opinions somewhat too strenuous and provocative for 
houseboat musings and restful reading, and very much of wit and 
charm that it is impossible to find space for, make us forget the 
flies. The illustrations, including chapter headings and tail pieces, 
add to the value of the work. . 
M. 


THE REAL CHINA. 


CHINA OF THE CHINESE. E. T.C. Werner, Sir Jsaac Pitman & Sons, 
Lid., 1 Amen Corner, E. C. London, 9/- net. Fourteen illustrations. 


This book is a compact, readable, informing and stimulating 
addition to sinological literature. It is based on the study back 
of the author’s previous work ‘‘ Descriptive Sociology—Chinese.’’ 
These volumes are the product of thirty years’ experience in China. 
This particular volume is thus the fruit of original research along 
sociological lines and might. be characterised as a ‘‘ sociologist’s 
view of China.” It is not a history of dynasties, but of the 
morphology and development of social institutions which are 
analysed and treated as domestic, ceremonial, political and ecclesi- 
astical. In addition there are chapters on customs, ideas, language 
and products. All these are followed through the Feudal and 
Monarchical periods—each of which lasted twenty-one centuries,— 
and brought over into the Republican period, which is designated 
.as ‘‘the third great phase’’ of China’s national existence. The | 
author believes that China’s most significant activities took place 
during these two periods, and not after the beginning of foreign 
intercourse, which is the popular view. The attitude of the book 
is sympathetic with China throughout, though it does not hesitate 
to tell unpleasant facts as well as others. At times considerable 

ce is given to detailed accounts of social institutions, such as a 
wedding, militarism and infanticide, concerning which, after careful 
discussion, the author concludes that the practice though existent 
cannot rightly be said to be ‘‘ prevalent” in China. The laws of 
social intercourse are also treated in considerable detail. The 
origin of many modern customs, festivals, and ideas is traced. 
In contra-distinction to some ideas of life in China the writer 
believes that the ‘‘games of children were numerous and varied, 
and tended to develop strength, skill, quickness of action, parental 
- instinct, accuracy and sagacity.’’ | 

He has taken advantage of the prerogative of a research — 
student and attempted to formulate some theories of his own for 
those extant which do not seem to him to fit the facts. As for 
instance he believes that the original religion of the Chinese was 
ancestor worship and that all others were derivatives, ‘‘ native or 
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| 
foreign, primitive or evolved.’’ As to the shape of Chinese roofs 
he believes that these follow the roofs of old cave dwellings. He 
thinks if China decides to adopt a specific national religion Con- 
_ fucius will be ¢he god of China, but does not mention the fact that 
the Empress Dowager actually raised his sacrifices to the rank of 
those of Shang-ti. One detects a tendency towards generalization 
at times which can be offset by remembering that it is probably 
true that hardly any social institutions are exactly the same in two 
places in China. He questions whether it is wise to absolutely 
prohibit stimulants until a more perfect condition of humanity has 
been reached. He thinks that the Chinese did not ‘‘invent’’ gun- 
powder, but they got it from ‘foreign sources’’ in the sixth 
century A.D. The whole volume will help to a better under- 
standing of the real character and possibilities of the Chinese 
people. We congratulate the author on his production and the 
public on the opportunity of reading it. | 
| R. 


UNRAVELLING THE FAR BASTERN TANGLE. 
Tae TroTa ABOUT CHINA AND JAPAN. By B. L. PurwaM WEALE, Dodd 


- Mead & Co. For sale by Chinese American Publishing Co., 25 Nanking © 


Road, Shanghai. Mex. $3.00. 


We are all anxious to get at the truth of the present inflam- 
matory situation between China and Japan. Mr. Weale, by reason 
of the fact that he was born in China, is thoroughly familiar with 
China, and in close touch with influential Government circles, is as 
well qualified to give us the truth about the situation as anyone 
could well be. . | 

According to one’s expectations, therefore, this book gets as near 
' unravelling the Far Eastern tangle and making it understandable 
by the man on ‘the street, as any book we have read on the subject. 
It gives an insight into the origins which have led up to the 
present situation and traces the development thereto step by step. 
Fear of a repetition of Chinese suzerainty is one of the motives 
moving Japan. China is in the position of a big brother, tempo- 
rarily at the mercy of a tantalizing smaller one, but who will 
eventually regain the use of his bigness. | 

The position of Korea as a buffer state and as a pawn in the 
great game is well brought out. While Japan and China are said 
to instinctively hate one another, yet Japan’s actions in 1905 are 
shown to be the special cause of the present intensity of feeling 
between the two countries. At times acid questions are asked, as 
for instance ‘‘ What had Korea or Formosa for that matter done 


that they should be treated as conquered provinces alone ?’’ 


Neither of these countries-by the way has any representation in 
the Government. | 

The part that untrained Western diplomats and mercantile 
agents have played is brought out; not always to the credit of 
those concerned. Foreign banks for instance are shown to have 
utilized ‘‘China’s financial resources in their own interests under 


the plea that they are safeguarding the interests of the bond- 


holders,” 
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The writer believes that this and other abuses, including at 
least in part extraterritoriality, evacuation of all foreign troops, 

and wholesale treaty revision are immediately necessary. He 
suggests that at least one-quarter of the Boxer indemnity should be 
applied to national road building. He believes that justice 
requires this and other remedies, and prophesies that unless it is | 
done ‘‘men must fight again.’’ The five chapters which were 
published originally as essays in Asia Magazine are followed — 
by most of the secret treaties and other official documents, all of 
which help one to understand the actual situation. 

One feels as they read the book that Japan has 
herself, and ere long will be forced to retrace some of the steps 
taken in the last few years. 

Those who wish to understand the situation should read this 


book as soon as possible. 
R. 


CHINESE LANGUAGE, 


How To Buon CHINESE—THE HUNDRED Best CHARACTERS. By HERBERT 
A. Giius, ti.n., Professor of Chinese, University of Cambridge. For 
sale by Kelly & Waish, Shanghai, Mex. $1.00. | 


The three-fold purpose of the author in publishing this primer 
of 75 pages (size, 4°x 5”) is outlined in the preface and may be 
stated as follows: | | 

1. To provide a cheap and handy volume for those desiring to get an 
acquaintance with Chinese, thus avoiding the necessity of wading through 

onderous and expensive texts often soon abandoned after the student has 
Seseme discouraged with the complexities contained therein ; 

2. To demonstrate what surprising colloquial results can be achieved . 
with only one hundred characters, provided they be ‘‘The Hundred Best 
Characters ”’ ; 

i To attract greater attention to the study of a most important, but. 
m neglected language. Lal, 


Dr. Giles makes no extravagant claims for this primer. It is 
not intended in any way to supplant existing textbooks ; nor is it 
expected that by its use the student will acquire a facile use of the . 
language automatically and without the services of a teacher. 

Typographically considered the book leaves little to be desired. 
Even the smallest characters are clear and neat. The arrangement 
is convenient. Each of the first thirty pages contains an average 
of three or four characters numbered consecutively, the sound 
being indicated by Wade's system of romanization, followed by 
short definitions. Immediately below the vocabulary follows a list 
of short idiomatic sentences illustrative of the use of the characters | 
defined. The latter half of the book is devoted to an English- 
Chinese vocabulary of about 700 English words arranged alphabet- 
ically. 
Perhaps it is too much to expect.that a volume of such limited 
scope should contain connected discourse. While there is relation- 
ship between the ideas of the various illustrations still Dr. Giles 
has followed the traditional type of illustrations which will not 
‘appeal so greatly to a student whose approach to the study of 
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language ‘has been more from the direct method point of view. 
The book has much to commend it but a study of it will tend to 


_ lead the student to a possession of a vocabulary without an easy man- 


ner of expression since it begins with units (characters) instead of 
sentences woveu into discourses showing complex as well as simple 
constructions. | 

For one who desires a superficial acquaintance with the Chinese 
language, with the hope of developing a taste for further study, 


‘we can recommend this book. For one who desires to take up the 


study of Chinese seriously, this primer would, of course, be wholly 
inadequate. In a word the book will doubtless fulfil its author’s 
three-fold purpose. | | 

| Ci S. K. 


CHINESE POETRY. 


Mork Gems OF CHINESE PorTRY. into English Verse (with 
. Com ive Srom English Literature) by W. B. FuRTCHER. 
Published by the Commercial Press Lid. Mex, $2.00, 


Mr. Fletcher is evidently an enthusiastic and widely read lover 
of poetry, and a sympathetic student of Chinese literature; we are 
therefore grateful to him for bringing before the English-speaking 
public some of the masterpieces of this literature. 

_ As to the desirability of the method he has chosen to bring 
this about there may be two opinions. The ‘‘ Gems of Chinese 
Poetry ’’ are ‘‘ translated iuto English verse.’’ The question that 
may be asked is, ‘‘Is it wise to use English verse in the translation 
of Chinese ‘ poems’?’’ 

The Chinese language, being monosyllabic and possessing 
‘*tones’’ is utterly different to English. | A five or seven character 
‘‘ Lii”’ consists of lines containing five or seven characters each, 
as the case may be, and is governed by very strict laws as to the 
position of the ‘‘tones.’’ We cannot write in monosyllables—we 
do not possess ‘‘ tones’’—therefore it is impossible for us to even 
faintly approximate Chinese form. Form, however, is perhaps the 
least important feature of poetry ; what really matters is content. 


- The primary duty of the translator is to render as faithfully as 


possible the thoughts of the poet, and the figures he has chosen in 
which to convey his thoughts. Anyone who has attempted the 
translation of Chinese poetry must realize how extremely difficult 
it is to express, even in the simplest prose, the vivid imagery, the 


delicate allusion, the suggestive simile that exist in the marvellously 


terse lines of which Chinese poetry is composed. It seems therefore 
au unnecessary handicap for the translator to fetter himself with the 
laws which govern forms entirely alien from the original. In thus 
fettering himself Mr. Fletcher is often obliged by the exigencies 


- of rhyme and measure to search for strauge and little used words 


as ‘‘ plegethon,’’ ‘‘ in fere,’’ etc., which| require explanatory notes 
to make them comprehensible. Furthermore, his lines are often 
extremely obscure, as these, the closing lines to the poem on Mt. 


| 


‘<Ryes must I bow, and body bending, submit to serve 

Rich and powerful below, where never I may deserve 

Happy a thought to think, or carelessly laugh at ills?” 
| 
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His translations are not invariably correct ; for imstance the 
fifth line of ‘‘ We Three ,’’ p. 13, according to Mr. Fletcher reads — 
‘* The Moon then drinks without a pause’’; Giles gives this line 
(most frivolously ) as ‘‘ The Moon cannot swallow her share of the 
og’ and the text reads ‘‘ The Moon already not slake thirst, ”’ 
Li T’ai-po realizing, when he invites the Moon to be his guest, 
that it is useless for practical purposes. | 
Mr. Fietcher’s rendering of the line is, of course, fantasy, but 
of a kind the Chinese poet would uot use. The Chinese in a very 
poetic sense are stern realists ; in the worlds inhabited by the Genii 
and by the ‘‘ Kuei’’—that is in the ‘‘ Western Heavens’’ and 
‘*the World of Shades’’—the fantastic beings all behave in a 
perfectly logical manner, while human beings, until they obtain 
‘* Hsien-ship,’’ behave as human beings. Natural objects are used | 
in endless simile but I venture to assert, although assertions are 
dangerous, that no Chinese would ever attribute the power of 
drinking to.the moon ; fantasies analogous to this might, however, 
be found in western verse. 3 | 
In the opinion of the reviewer if Mr. Fletcher will abandon 
verse forms and exotic language and will devote himself to produc- 
ing simple and faithful translations of Chinese poetry, which is 
magnificent, he may render a great service to students of literature. 


FLORENCE AYSCOUGH. 


Tan New Cains Revirw. Augusi Vol. 1, No. g. Kelly & Walsh 
Lid. Special missionary offer for 1920, $6 per year (six numbers). 


Space forbids a review of each article in this issue of the 
Review. ‘Those which appeal most to us are as follows: One 
on “‘ The Secret of the Red Chamber,”” by W. Arthur Cornaby, 
deals with the attempt to prove that this popular novel is based on 
facts dealing with the life of the young Emperor, Shun Chih, its 
author being a scion of a noble family of the Ming dynasty. It 
introduces us to an interesting literary criticism. Another is 
‘‘The First League of Nations,’’ by the Rev. G. G. Warren, in 
which is described a break in the annals of war during which, in 
B. C. 546, the representatives of fourteen nations met at the 
capital of the State of Sung to contract a binding treaty to ‘‘ stop 
the wars of the barons.’’ The convention was duly signed, but | 
ere long the stories of civil strife are recommenced. bcc: 

The third is, ‘‘A Study in Early Chinese Religion,’’ by 
Arthur Morley, in which particular attention is given to the 

tion and the development of the worship of Shang-ti who, the 
writer thinks, was the personified spirit of Heaven, and whose cult 
was of ancestral origin, though not the original religion of the | 
Chinese. Mr. Chatley also in ‘‘ Studies in Chinese Psychology’’ | 
attempts to show that the Chinese practice and belief on the subject 
of heredity and ancestor worship can be expressed in terms of a 
‘* continuous family soul’’; but.as to this Dr. Wu Ting Fang 
expresses doubt in a letter published with the article. | 
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Weare glad to note that for 1920 the subscription rate of this 


magazine has been put more within the reach of ordinary mission- 
ary subscribers. We hope this offer will be widely accepted. 


R. 


“Tam AWAKENING oF Ast.” By H. M, HYNDMAN. 8v0,, vitit+291 pp., 
1919. Cassell & Company, Lid. 7/6. | 


‘*The influence of the white man on the Far East.... had 
been almost wholly harmful.’’—This is the conviction underlying 
the whole of this book, and its aim seems)specially to be to urge the 
‘‘emancipation’’ of India from British rule. It is only in the 
chapters that deal with India that detailed charges are given, 
(excepting the opium trade in China), but the bias and the 
exaggerations in the chapters that refer to China and Japan are 
~ such as make one question the validity of those charges. These 
exaggerations are such as these,—‘‘ Practically all China can read, 
write and cast accounts,’’ (p. 25). ‘‘ The results of their (mission- 
ary) efforts have been very trifling. They have indeed so far only 
helped to bring about those organized and unorganized risings 
against foreigners which are tending to combine all China in a 
demand for the final exclusion of these religious zealots’’ (p. 37). 


+ The effect of the War on railway construction in China has been 


only to ‘‘slacken the rate of progress’’ and to enable the Chinese 
to impose restrictions on the use of foreign capital (p. 111). 
‘The Chinese are so short of fuel that hot water is a great 
luxury’’ (p.113). ‘‘ Owing to his (Terauchi) stern but honest 
rule, Korea, which he found in poverty and squalor, is now 
prosperous aud contented ”’ (p. 158). | 

‘ The book is not a convincing one, and surely one can find 
much stronger reasons for urging the partnership of East and West 
in developing a civilization that shall be world-wide. tay 


Execetica, ComMENTARY ON THE GosPEL OF Str, JoHN 
with Critical Introduction. By Rev. Kart. Lopvic Religions 
Tract Society of North and Central China; Mex. $0.85. 


This commentary is the fruition of six years of class-room 
teaching in the Lutheran Seminary near Hankow. The first im- 
pression, and indeed the dominant one throughout, is that the 
author loved his task and has felt in his whole being the charm 
and the surpassing value of this most important of New Testament 
_ writings. The general point of view is that of Godet and Westcott ; 
the Johannine authorship is argued for; the treatment of critical 
issues is‘ conservative but scholarly and straightforward; tlie 
Chinese style is admirably clear and limpid, though less‘so in the 
text than in the introductory matter. Unfortunately the Greek 
type was evidently produced locally and the words are not always 
clear and accurate. There are also a few typographical errorsin | 
the case of English words. But these are very insignificant defects 
and-the book can be commended for theological and Bible school 
class-room work as well as for the use of Chinese preachers. It is, 

| | 


- 
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as its name implies, adapted rather to study than to devotional or 
general reading. There remains the need of a commentary, with 
less of verse by verse exegesis, dealing broadly with the whole | 
scope of this Gospel, aud holding the sustained interest of the 
reader. 

J. Ss. 


CALIsTaeEnic Dritt C. H. McCrov. Association Press, Shang- 
hai. Mex. $0.25. 


In this book the author who is Secretary of the Department of 
Physical Education of the Young Men's Christian Association Na- 
tional Committee, points out the value of calisthenic drills, the 
common faults in this type of exercise, aud the ways of correcting 
these faults. There are thirty-two movements described and in 
each of them is shown the effect produced by it on the body and its 
several organs. The language (Chinese) is simple and clear and 
there are pictures showing graphically each of the movements 
described. Physical directors as well as laymen will find the book 


useful. 
D. K. Tone. 


THAT OnE Face. Sy RicHarD Association Press, N.Y. G. $1025. 


This book is, as its author says, an endeavour to show how 
Jesus impressed certain persons of two classes, poets and prophets. 
Some of these are men of definite belief, as Browning, Savonarola, | 
Ruskin. Some are as far from any profession of Christianity as 
Shelley. Mr. Roberts’ twelve chapters are a keen and scholarly 
iuterpretation of nine of the world’s great thinkers and dreamers, 
and in all their thoughts and dreams he traces the likeness of ‘‘ that 
one Face.’’ The book loses rather than gains by its arrangement 
in the form of daily Bible studies, to which the subject-matter 
hardly lends itself, while the Bible quotations occasionally have a 
little the air of being brought in by main force. As a study the 
book presupposes more than a mere acquaintance with the life 
work of the men under discussion. It would be useful collateral 
reading for a course on the teachings of Jesus. | 

G. M. N. 


Srupent WITNESSES For Sy S. RALPH HAaRLow. Association 
Press. O60 cents gold. 


A little book dedicated ‘‘to the first student volunteers of 
Smyrna in gratitude for their friendship, in joy for their enlistment, 
in faith for their future.’’ It is written by a student about students 
and for students. The background is the calculated savagery of 
Turkish misrule, and bigotry of Greek orthodoxy, and the fiery 
trial through which mission churches and schools passed during 
the years of war. Against this background is thrown the life 
stories of several leading student volunteers from the Smyrna — 
College. The book might well find a place in the libraries of 
English-reading Chinese students. It will help them understand 


if 
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what Islamism has produced at its centre and the example of the 
heroes and heroines herein depicted may well put fron into their 
blood. | 
| 


Tae EARLY CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TO WAR. By C. J. Capoux, M.A., D.D, 
Headley Brothers. 10/6 net. — . 

One of the ‘‘ Christian Revolution ’' series: It is a careful and 
scholarly presentation of the subject which has been impartially 
investigated and is set forth with frankness and fairness. Under 
the headings ‘‘ The early Christian disapproval of War,’’ and 
‘‘The early Christian acceptance of War’’ are given quotations 
from the outstanding characters known to Church History, and 
the book is a perfect mine of condensed and valuable information. 
In the Summary and Conclusion it is shown that until the fourth 
century after Christ, the prevailing Christian sentiment was opposed 
to Christians engaging in war, and it is considered that ‘“‘ the 
Church took a false step when she abandoned her earlier and more. 
rigorous principles.’’ | 

Besides a good index, the book contains a useful chronological 
table, and an excellent time-saving list of contents. We know of 
nothing on the subject which comes near to this book in the way 
of thoroughness. 


| I. M. 
| 
Tae Open Licat: An into Faith and Reality. By NATHANIEL 
-Micxtem, M.A. 7Zhe Christian Revolution Series, Vol. 7 V. London: 
Headley Bros. gj6 net. Pp. 166. | 

This brief work is one of the best of its kind that we have 
seen. The advertisement states that it is ‘‘an introduction to 
Christianity as the meaning of life’’; it attempts to give the 
Christian answer to some of the questions that press hard upon all 
thinking men, more especially in the days of reconstruction. The 
sections treating of a theodicy (the problem of evil in a world 
created and governed by a good God ; the victory of the good) are 
especially to be commended. Within the limits of space imposed, 
the argument could not be detailed, but may be all the better for 
that; the reader should not forget that it professes to be only an 
introduction. It should serve two principal ends: (1) it should 
help the young student with suggestions and with inspiration to 
think on these great themes, and the Christian answer to the 
questions involved; (2) it should help the ripe student in a rapid 
review and birds’ eye view of the great field of thought that is 
treated, reminding him of the victory of Christian thought in its 
battle with the powers of darkness, and of the need always to be 

_ alert and supplied with one’s own weapons for this warfare. 


|. 


Persona Account Book AnD Drary. Prepared especially for 
use in China by S. E. Hantxc. Distributed by the Chinese American 

Publishing Co., Shanghai. Price Mex. $2.00, postage 10 cents, 

For those who never keep accounts this book is an excellent 

. introduction thereto; for those who keep one it will mean improve- 


_ ment therein. For @ period of two years all daily receipts and 
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expenses, personal items, can be recorded. The monthly financial 
standing and the direction of one’s financial status can be constantly 
checked up. Comparison for each previous month of the year is 


_ made easy. There are special pages for bank account, servants, 
- for recording books read, cooking receipts, or other notes. There 


is also a large pouch for filing receipts and bills. The book which 


_ is 8%” x 11%” is neat in appearance and light. It contains 


space for a lot of important records in logical order. Only 300 
copies of the first edition have been printed, hence those who 
desire to take advantage of this offer will need to act quickly. It 


’ will furnish much help towards the use of a budget in the home, 


as expenses are divided according to the latest ideas, and the needs 
of residents in China. We cau recommend this account book and 
diary as one of the best and simplest of its kind we have seen. 


R. 


RURAL PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY, Ay Ernest R. GROVES, Association Press, 
N.Y. G. $1.00. | 


The above subject we believe is one of the important problems 
that we need to consider in these days of social unrest. 
Mr. Groves first takes up rural home influences especially on 


the rural children. He then speaks of the isolation of the country 


home, depression and hard work, especially of the country women, 
this must be due in some cases to a lack of seeing or understand- 
ing, as far as we humans are able to see and understand the vast 
beauties and wonderfulness of nature as it develops around us. 

As to the relation of the church to our country people, we feel 
that the author is rather lax in presenting this subject. We feel — 
that every good thing that we Americans or Europeans enjoy over 
what our Chiuese people have, we owe to the Old Testament, Jesus 
Christ, the early missionaries, and the present-day Church, so that 
we need to be careful in criticising the Church, or changing its 
methods. We believe with the author that the Church might 
become more socialized, but great care should be exercised in doing 
this, to keep the social work strictly along Christian lines. 

The book also speaks of the environment of the farmer and its 
influence on his social life. _The influence of money is presented 
rather strongly. Finally to be honest with the public, | must add 
that the book treats a, very important subject in a rather weak 


manner. 
Wma. E. WINTER. 


INTERVANTION IN Mexico. By Samuew Guy InMAN. Foreword by Prof. 
We. Y. Association Press, 1979. $1.50. 


This is one of the admirable series now, put forth by the | 
ee Press to inform and to guide the public along many 
nes. 
The author has a thorough knowledge of Mexico, and an 
acquaintance with many of its leading men. His testimony and 
that of many others to the recent general improvement in Mexican 
conditions is explicit and will be to many convincing. A sinister 


i 
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press propaganda, however, is seeking to convince the American 
e and Congress of the opposite. The mutual antagonisms of 
Americans and Mexicans are explained, and their remedy. ‘‘ The 
American worships truth and action, the Mexican politeness and 
form.” ‘‘ Like all Latins the South Americans have a feeling for 
form and respect for the proprieties. They are naturally subtle 
and Byzantine.”’ 
A: 


BRIEF MENTION. 


REPORT ON THE FOURTH S!:CRETARIES’ CONFERENCE, Y.W.C. A. This 
contains reports of various commissions, together with stimulating addresses 
> by Dr. Leighton Stuart on The World’s Basis. 


‘A CHINGS@ CHRISTIAN GENERAL, Feng Yii Hsiang—J. Goforth. An 
interesting statement of the Christian activities of this erstwhile opponent of 
Christianity and the effect of Christianity upon the General and his soldiers. 
We note that in Changteh and Taoyuan, all brothels, gambling dens, and 
theatres were closed. We can only wish that more of this sort of soldier were 


known in China. | 


Tak GReaT OrrORTUNITY IN YUNNAN—Written and published under 

the direction of Foreign Missions Committee of the United Methodist Church. 
Henry Hooks, 12 Farringdon Av., London E. ¢. 4. Price 2d net. An interest- 
ing os giving descriptions of Yunnan, and dealing especially with the 
work of the Foreign Missions Committee of the United Methodist Church. | 


. It is in brief the story of their Mission, There are one or two interesting 


illustrations. 


CHINA AND THE GosPEIL—China Inland Mission. This is a report of the 
China Inland Mission for the year 1918, which has been marked by two out- 
standing features, financial trial and spiritual blessing. ‘‘ Never before has 
the Mission erene through such a difficult year financially, and yet the 
- Mission’s total income was never before so high.’’ There was actually a net 
increase of £8,057-1s-74. The cause of the hardship has been the fluctuation 
in exchange. There were about one thousand more baptisms than in 1917 
which makes a total of 70,544 persons who have been baptised since the 
beginning of the Mission, and of these 25,000 were received during the last 
five years of war, the highwater mark being in 1918, At the back of the 
report is a list of stations and missionaries of the C. I. M. on January Ist, 1919, 
together with a summary of statistics and -T 


Current Events 


Pe IHE phenomenal rise in silver is attracting general attention. 

The result is a great stringency in the money market. 

i} Undoubtedly this interferes with the stability of business 

and is a source of anxiety to matty. Missionary societies 

and others who traffic in business on a gold basis must be feeling 
the tremendous drain on their resources. | 

The political situation seems to be shifting. General Chin 

-Yun Peng, the new premier, seems a mau of moderation and pur- 

- pose. The pro-Japanese Hsu Shih Cheng has been sent roaming 

after a Mongolian scheme. It is said that Tuan Chi Jui has not ~ 
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the same absolute faith in him as he had. The An Fu Club 
also does not seem to get all former favours from Tuan its chief. 
This seems good as it implies the entrance into politics of a more — 
moderating influence as in the new party Cheng Hsueh Hui. 
This may be the prelude to the possibility of peace as the South 
may negotiate with Peking directly and not via Shanghai. As 
an illustration of how things are done, Ts‘ao Ju Lin, who was 
ignominiously dismissed formerly for his corruption and mendacity, 
still remains in Peking, domiciled in the Presidential Palace. 

Meantime the students are organizing and gathering strength: 
they are a power in the land to-day. Were a strong and enlight- 
ened President of the Educational Board to appear, as some hope, 
it is quite possible that the whole complexion of Chinese politics — 
might suddenly change. | | | 

The political ferment is not without indirect effect on the life 
of the people. It is gradually leading to a firmer amalgamation of 
existing societies. We have such an institution as the World’s 
Chinese Students’ Federation enlarging its borders and strength- 
ening-its cords. Another indication of the political condition is 
a growing feeling of unrest and fear of Bolshevism. There are 
various symptoms of strikes in every part of the country. No less 
than eight strikes occurred in the Settlement of Shanghai during | 
the last month (October). Generally these were settled on the 
basis of the men’s claims. ofa Be 

The Chinese ratepayer in Shanghai feels he too must have a 
say in the government of the Settlement. The recent refusal to 
pay the rates was settled by ‘‘a promise.’’ The ratepayer doesn’t 
intend that this shall be forgotten. The sporadic Street Unions 
_ have now combined into the Amalgamated Association of Street 
Unions—which means more influence. | 

The presence of Sir John Jordan, the British Minister, in 
Shanghai to attend the meetings of the British Chambers of Com- 
merce has undoubtedly stirred widespread interest, both in China 
and Japan. He was welcomed heartily by the Chinese. With his 
usual sympathy he met the Chinese with great cordiality, and his. 
speech to the schools and college federations is one that should be 
pondered. 

The contretemps in the Shantung Christian University, re- 
sulted in three of the strong men resigning. One of these, followed 
by the students of,his mission, has gone to the old centre where a 
separate theological school has been_established, 
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ema? Tun Y. M. C. A. 
DOING FOR THE RETURNED 
LABOURERS ? 


Indeed it would be a great 
pity if the Y.M.C. A. in China 
did nothing whatever for the 
Chinese labourers returning from 
France. It would have been bad 
policy on the part of the Y. M. 
C. A., and a great disappoint- 
ment to the labourers who were 
beneficiaries of this institution 
in France. A large sum of 


money and a good deal of 


energy have been spent over 
them ; a high percentage of the 
men have acquired a taste for 
the privileges available in a ‘‘Y’’ 
hut. And most important of 
all, some of them have now a 
smattering knowledge of Christ. 
The seeds are sown; the soil 
is awaiting cultivation. 

But what is it that the Y. M. 
C. A. can do for them on their 
return? They will be no longer 
kept in groups and companies. 
They go home and are scattered 
all around the country. This 
very fact sets the limitations for 
trying todo much. As soon as 
the men are landed in Tsingtao 
they are immediately hurried on 
to a train that stands ready to 
pull out on the wharf. They 
are here at most three or four 
hours. A hut would be of 
immense good. But for various 
reasons, largely political, this 
cannot be done. At least, it 
hasn’t seemed feasible to do it. 
Once the train gets a-start the 
men are let off at whatever 


station is nearest their home 


ol along the Tsingtao-Tsinan 
line. So as the train steams 
north the number of men it 
carries dwindles to a rather 
small magnitude when it comes 
to Weibsien where a large 
number usually get off and have 
their accounts settled at the 
Chao-kung-chu. This is there- 
fore one place where we can set 
up a hut. The. other large 
distribution centre is Tsinan. 


Men going north and to) the 


western parts of Shantung have 
necessarily to pass through this 


city.. These men are passers- 


by only. It is neither their own 
desire nor that of their well- 
wishers that they should stay 
in this city longer than absolute- 
ly ‘tiecessary. In consequence 
of this situation, there is very 
little that the Y. M.C. A. can 
do for these men. They are 
with us only a very short time, 
one or two days at most. And 
what little is done is in the 
nature of reception work. 
As the situation allows, we 
are operating in two centfes; 
namely, Weihsien and Tsinan. 
In either one of these places 
there is a hut in which are 
provided chess, games, phono- 
graph, and other kinds of amuse- 
ments. When the men come 
special entertainments are put on 
with the hope that they may be 
kept from wandering about in 
the streets and from mischief. 
Lectures are given when such a 
thing is feasible. This is the 
general character of the work. 
Variations in the program in 


detail are made according as 
| | 
| | 
| 
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peculiar circumstances require, 
the main object being to keep 
the men from temptations as 
much as possible. 

In Tsinan it has ‘been neces- 
sary aud possible for the Y. M. 
C. A. to go to the Station to 
meet them when they arrive and 
accommodate them in hotels 
with which we have made 
special arrangements. These are 
hotels of good standing aud the 
men staying there will not be 
exposed to the danger of being 
exploited by being induced to 
one kind of evil or another. We 
have not been able to take care 
of all of the men in this way. 
About fifty per cent of them 
prefer their own way and go 
where they want. Both in 
Tsinan and in Weihsien we 
make visits to the hotels, where 
the men are put up, both to talk 
to them and to renew our invit- 
ation to the hut. Besides this, 
we take this opportunity to get 
their addresses so that we may 
be able to send their names to 


the church nearest to their 


home town. 
These statistics that we are 


compiling have the possibility 


of being the nucleus for a piece 


of permanent work.~ After all 
we are interested in getting hold 
of the men and not merely in 
having them pass through our 
hands, This problem is engaging 
the closest attention of ‘the Na- 
tional Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations 
and should claim the attention of 
the Christian forces in Shantung 
and Chihli at least. The 


reception work that we are . 


carrying ou now is merely pre- 
liminary to the follow-up work 
that is our ultimate object, 
which is to win them to Christ. 
There is a time when this phase 
of the work will automatically 
cease but the real work is only 
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approaching its beginning. Did 
we ever stop and consider the 
detrimental effect of what they 
saw and experienced in the war 
on the moral outlook of these 
men? A good number of them 
come back intense enemies of 
Christianity. Their missionary 
officers aud other men whom 
they came across did not show 
them that what was taught in the 
pulpit was meant to be practised. 
The Y. M. C. A. has its part in 
meeting this situation but it is 
essentially the work of the 
Church which has established 
institutions in the country where 
the men are. Only recently a 
group of missionaries and 
Chinese pastors met in Tsinan 
for the discussion of this very 
problem. These were men who 
came from the districts where 
men have gone to France and 
come back. They have felt the 
importance of doing something 
for the returned men and as a 
result of their discussions plans 
were drawn up for meeting the 
crisis. But to carry these plans 
into effect there rose an urgent 
call for men as well as money. 
It means the work of the whole 
of the Christian forces in China. 
The Y. M. C. A. is only starting 
the ball rolling with the hope 
that every Christian institution 
in the field will not fail to give 
a hand. 
LEETING T. CHEN. 


LESSONS OF RECENT SOCIAL 
SURVEY OF PEKING. 


During the past year the ex- 
periment of a social survey has 
been tried in Peking, with encour- 
aging success. The experience 
of Peking may be of value to 
those interested in making a 
similar study of their city. 

In broad outline the problems 
studied in Peking are these: 
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geography and location 
of the city, climate, and phys- 


ical sugroundings. 


The history of the city in brief. 


Government—Wh something 


of the relation’ between the . 


central Government, the Met- 
ropolitan district, the Military 
Guard to the Army, the Muni- 
cipal Council under the Board 
of the Interior, and the local 

lice force, This latter group 
is carrying on by far the 
largest number of government- 
al functions in the city—run- 
ning industrial schoo!s, half 
day schools, insane asylums, 
and even going so far as to 
license the doctors. 


Population—The number, sex, 
age distribution, population 
density, etc. 


Education—The number and 
location of the schools, with 
the number of students, and 
boards by which they are 
controlled. Three out of every 
ten boys of school age in 
Peking, are in school. — Exten- 
sion education is carried on, 
through lecture halls, libraries, 


and museums. 


6th. 


8th, 


10th. 


11th, 


Recreation —The organized 
forms of recreation such as 
commercialized amusements, 
The uuorganized forms, such 
as feasting and gambling. 


Vice and the red light districts 
—Its growth during the years 
ofthe republic—present system 
of control—number of regis- 
tered prostitutes—efforts at 
rescue and reform. 


organizatiou—Partic- 
ularly the labor and merchant 
history, organiza- 
tion, membership, relation to 
the police and religious wor- 
ship. . 

Poverty—Its extent, methods 
being used for its relief, and 
the agencies carrying on relief 
work, 

The native religions—the ex- 
tent of their worship in the 
local temples. The number of 
priests found in the city. 


The Christian Churches and 


the missionary forces at work— 
With a detailed survey of the 
membership of some of the 
churches, aatad a more general 


i 
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study of the number and kinds 
Mission in the 


iy 
} The information was gathered 

in several different ways—First 
of all paid investigators were 
kept in the field working on 
certain special detail problems, 
particularly public recreation, 


aud extension education. Vol- 
untary, workers helped in some 
of the smaller studies. A group 
of students were used in the 
study of some of the institutions 
of the city, with great success. 
Each boy was asked to be respon- 
sible for answering one or two 
questions of a carefully prepared 
questionnaire, so it was possible 
for him to ask the man in charge 
a question or two, and then let 
another boy take up another 
phase of the problem. When all 
the answers were put together, | 
it was possible to have a true — 
picture of the institution. | 

Church members gathered the | 
information’ on the churches. | 
The questions used were printed | 
on cards, and the members asked — 
to auswer them for their families, — 
and to get the answers for the 
families of their friends.—The 
foreign community was called 
on for some help, but largely 
for the! statistical reports and 
detailed information of the work 
of the Missions. Members of 
the Language School were able 
to gather information on several 
subjects; where the work could 
be done entirely in English, and 
with the help of an occasional 
interpreter. 

For the detailed statistical 
information on many of the 
points studied, access was had to 
the records of the police and 
other officials, and inasmuch as 
they have worked out their 
studies in great detail, they have 
added much to the information 
gathered 
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In gathering the information, 
the questionnaire method had 
to be used almost entirely. Those 
who are not used to investigating 
must be given a definite set of 
questions to ask if their work is 
to be of real value. A _ personal 
interview with officials, or those 


in touch with the problems of. 
the city, helps to verify the. 


Statistics given by the question- 
naire and also to give something 
of an idea as to what may be 
looked for in the future. 

The question will immediately 
arise—‘‘ How can this work be 
done in other cities ?—In Peking, 
one of the foreign staff has given 
his entire time to the work, and 
financial support has been avail- 
able, both of which are out of 
reach in our city.’’ The experi- 
ence in Peking shows that while 
a large detailed study of many 
fields brings out the great group 
of social problems confronting 


the city, it is hardly the ideal 


way, for the investigator, when 


he goes, does not leave behind . 


him a group of men who have 
developed interest in the city 
problems because they have per- 
sonally studied them. The ex- 
perience of the past year seems 
to show that the ideal way to 
carry on survey work is to or- 
ganize a small group of Christian 
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church workers, Y. M. C. A. 
members, and others interested 
in public welfare to study one 

oblem. Then when the study 

completed, these people will 
be ready to carry out the solution 
that they have found to the 
problem presented by the facts 
that they have gathered. 

This group method will tend 
to solve, to a large extent, the 
problem of finances, for the work 
to be done on one problem should 
not involve a large amount of 
expense, and those who are 
interested enough to take up the 
study, are usnally willing to 
back it financially. It also does 
away with the need for translat- 
ing all of the reports—work that 
accounted for the largest part of 
the Peking work. 

Above all, the study of Peking 
has shown that social survey 
work, and particularly social 
welfare work, the result of a 
survey, must be carried on uni- 
tedly.. Practically all of the 
problems have a city-wide aspect, 
and if conditions are to be 
changed, they can be changed 
only by the united attack of all 
those who are awake to the 


_ problems and are willing to give 


their time and money to bring- 
ing about social betterment. 


S. D. GAMBLE. 


Reports | 


SOCIAL SERVICE INSTITUTE. 


For ten days beginning with 


October 24th, 1919, about 130 


women attended the classes and 
lectures given at ‘a Social Service 
Institute held at the Y. W.C. A. 
in Shanghai. Both Christians 
and non-Christians attended, 
about half being students and 
the remajuder women from 


more general walks of life bot 

young and old. To those who 
attended twelve out of a possible 
fifteen times certificates were 
given. About half the women 
received these certificates. 
With two exceptions the speak- 
ers and lecturers were Chinese. 
In addition to classes and 
lectures more than half of the 
wemen went on excursions to 
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local factories and institutions. 
The interest was keen both on 
part of students and leaders. 
The general topics dealt with 
were: The Cotton Industry and 
Women Workers, Social Degra- 
dation and Reclamation, the 
Structure of Government. The 


* discussion of various subjects 


under each topic ended with one 
on ‘‘ The Deeper Need.’’ Itisa 
type of work more needed in 
connection with men as well as 
women. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 
SOCIETY. 


On Thursday, November 13th, 
1919, the Christian Literature 
Society held its thirty-second 
Annual Meeting. The effect of 


the war upon the Society and. 


its future outlook were the 
themes uppermost. The finan- 
ces of the Society are at present 
so tied up ‘in property that 
interest is being paid on loans 
with the result that funds are 


not geadily available for meeting 


needs of publication. The 
interest. of Christians in the 


United States and the beginning 


of more support and representa- 
tion therefrom is iudicated by 
the coming of Rev. H. K. 
Wright, of the American Pres- 
byterian Mission North. Thus 
this Society responds to the 
movement for internationalism. 


‘The meeting was in general a 


restatement of the aim of the 


’ Society coupled with an appeal 


for help from China to supple- 
ment that which has heretofore 
come mainly, from: British 
sources. Dr.. Timothy Richard 
was frequently mentioned with 


' | great appreciation of his leader- 


ship and fitting -sense of the 
great loss sustained by the 
Society. It is proposed to raise 
a Timothy Richard Memorial of 
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Mex. $30,000, the principal use 
of which will be the issuing of 
a new encyclopedia of religious 
knowledge and the re-printing 
of Dr. Richard’s books as long 
as they are demanded. It is the 
first time that a special appeal 
has been made to those in China 
for support of the institution. It 
is fitting that the Society should 
be more generously supported 
and Dr. Richard’s work thus 


passed on 5 posterity. 
CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS. 


As a result of a conference of 
college presidents held in Shang- 
hai on October 24th, 1919, at the 
office of the C. C. C., fifteen 
institutions | each having a 
complete callege (arts) course 
organized the Association of 
Christian Colleges and Universi- 
ties in China. In addition to 
perfecting this important ofrgani- 
zation a- number of actious 
affecting educational work were 
taken which are briefly men- 
tioned. The China Continua- 
tion Committee was requested 
to send deputations to visit 
educational  institiitions and 
present the Inter-Church Move- 
ment as a challenge to Chinese 
students to! participate in this 
wider Christian movement. The 
needs of theological education 
were thoroughly discussed with 
the result that it was recom- 
mended that Bible training and 
secondary theological work be - 
not done in connection with 
work for ¢ollege men which 
should be done in colleges or 
universities. To meet this need 
for proper theological training 
colleges and universities should 
aim at establishing schools of 
theology whenever they can be 
properly staffed. The atténtion 
of the Christian Church was 


called to the necessity of provid- 
ing adequate support for college 
trained men who enter the 
ministry. Emphasis was laid 
on the fact that the financial 
needs of highly trained workers 
are beginning to approximate 
those of foreign workers. It is 
desirable in many cases to 
employ them instead of foreign- 
ers at salaries up to those paid 
to missionaries. A recommenda- 
tion was made that not more 
than one agricultural or forestry 
school of college grade be estab- 
lished in China by the Church 


and that by reason of location. 


and work already done that 


school sbould be in connection 
with Nanking University. The 


conference expressed itself also 
as feeling that Ginling College 
at Nanking and the Women’s 
College at Peking would meet 
the needs for the higher educa- 
tion of women. It was felt, too, 
that co-education should be kept 
in mind in connection with 
plans for the higher education 
of women. The need of schools 
of business administration was 
recognized though it was felt 
that such schools should not be 
started except where there were 
funds and equipment to prevent 
interfering with other depart- 
ments. A school of journalism 
at Peking University was also 
heartily commended. All these 
are far-reaching decisions. Dr. 
F. L. Hawks Pott was elected 
President; Dr. A. J. Bowen, 
Vice-President; and Dr. W. H. 
Stuart, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the new Association. - 


THE EASTERN CHINA DELEGA- 
TION, IN CHUNGKING, SZE- 
CHWAN. 


For some months the church 
in Szechwan had been planning 
and praying for the visit of this 
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party of missionaries from 
Eastern China. During the 
months of preparation, there 
were times when we feared that 
something might occur to pre- 
vent them from coming such 
a long journey but in the Good 
Providence of God they arrived 
in Chungking on October 4th. 
The party consisted of Bishop 
Lewis of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Messrs. Blackstone, 
Tewksbury, Cheng Wei Ping, 
and Misses Paxson, Davis, and 
Davies. 

On October 6th five hundred 
delegates assembled at the open- 
ing meeting and the interest 
was keen from the beginning 
to see what kind of Conference 
they would conduct and to 
receive the message which they 
had come so far to give. The 
subjects dealt with were, ‘‘ The 
Deepening of the Spiritual 
Life,’”’ ‘‘ Personal Evangelism,”’ 
and ‘‘ Church Methods.” From 
beginning to end the interest 
was maiutained and both mis- 
sionaries and Chinese listened 
as the deep things of God were 
again revealed to them. The 
addresses of Miss Paxson on 
the ‘‘ Victorious Life’ will 
long live in the hearts of those 
who listened. They were 
brought face to face with the 
fact of sin in the life and the 
necessity of getting rid of it if 
they were to live the true Chris- 
tian life. Personal work was 
also stressed in the conference 
and many delegates pledged 
themselves that they would pray 
and work for the salvation of 
one definite individual soul. 
New methods of work for lay 
members were presented and the 
motto, ‘‘Every member a 
worker’’ was held up as the 
ideal for every church. 

The real test of the Conference 
will come when the delegates 
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have returned home and have 
au. opportunity to put into 
practice the theories which they 
have learned and already we 
have heard of many who are 
doing this. - Missionaries who 
were tunable to attend the Con- 
ference have written saying ‘‘ If 
the delegates from every place 
have received as much benefit 
as those from our district the 
Church of Szechwan can nevet 
again be the same as before the 
Conference.’’ 
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coming rom Eastern China to 
visit our away province. 
We trust that other delegations 
will follow these pioneers and 
that the young church’ of. this 
land may have the benefit of the 
experience of those who have 
been working in a church which 
is two generations older. The 
Church of Szechwan extends its 
gratitude to God and to the 
members of) the party for the 
blessing and uplift which they 


have received from this Con- 


This delegation has also ‘ference. 
proved the feasibility of men Gro. W. SPARLING. 
News Notes | 


Recently a petition was signed 
by 39 Chinese in New York 
asking for a Chinese Young 
Women’s Christian Association 
in that city. 


The Methodist -Church of 
Canada has a Chinese Se 


ary, by name. Mao Shu Sef, 
working among the tribes ‘in 
North-west Szechwan. 


The Rev. J. W. Lowe of 
Chefoo has sent us a copy of 
another colored poster illustrat- 
ing the evils of foot-binding. It 
is a companion poster to the 
one on cigarette smoking which 
was so well received recently. 


A World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union Convention 
is to be held in London sometime 
during April 1920. 

Miss Agnes Slack of Ripley, 
Derbyshire, England, requests 
that missionaries from China in 
England at that time may ac- 
quaint her with the fact, so that 
they may be invited to attend 
the meeting. 


We learn ae at Shaohingfu, 
Che., there is a joiut Temperance 
Society of Chinese and Western 
students. ‘The Society has over 
100 members, who are pledged 
not to take wine in any form. 
Three mass meetings a year are 
held in the interests and aim of 
the society. We understand also 
that the city officials are ‘taking 
steps to commercialized 
vice. 


Several inquiries having come 
as to the number of present 
missionaries in China who are 
themselves the children of mis- 
sionaries, it will be appreciated 
if any of our readers who are 
such will kindly send the names 
of those whom they know to be 
“of the second and third genera- 
tion,’’ to C. L. Boynton, Editor, 
Directory of Protestant Missions 
in China. 


From the Report of the School 
of oreagge of the Shantung 
Christian University—quite a 


beautiful work of art in itself— 
we learn that last year thirty-two 
men received their diplomas, 
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being the largest class thus far 
graduated. At appeal is made 
for the setting apart of suitable 
men to push forward much 
needed medical translation. At 
present eight missions are active- 
ly interested in this school. 


From the Jafan Evangelist of 
October, 1919, we learn that in 
July two conferences of Japanese 
young men came independently 
to the conclusion that social 
uplift in Japan cannot be ex- 
pected until women. are made 
equal with men; that education 
is essential for accomplishing 
such equality ; and that mission 
schools for girls as at present 
- conducted fail to meet the needs 

-of the times as sadly as the 
ordinary secular schools. 


The Student Christian Move- 
ment of the British and National 
Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is open- 
ing a new hostel for British and 
foreign men students in Hamp- 
stead, adjoining Russell Square, 
London. This is good informa- 
tion to put into the hands of 
any Chinese students going to 
London. Enquiries might be 
addressed to F. A. Cockin, 
Secretary for Oriental and Afri- 
can students, Annandale, North 
End Road, London, N. W. 3. 


We learn with considerable 
satisfaction that Prof. K. S. La- 
tourette is at work on a History 


of Missions in China. He hopes 


to do it so thoroughly that no 
one else will need to attempt it 
for a generation or so. It will 
take at least two years tocomplete 
this monumental work. It is 
planned to cover Nestorian, 
Roman Catholic, and Greek Orth- 
odox as well as Protestant Mis- 
sionary Work. Prof. Latourette 
was for a time on the staff of the 
Yale Mission at Changsha and 
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so is personally acquainted with 
China. 


According to the Interchurch 
News Letter of October 2, 1919, | 
twenty-three denominational 
groups have forward movements 
looking to the raising in the near 
future of more than $250,000,000 
exclusive of that raised by the 
Methodist Centenary Campaign. 
Most of these movements will 
synchronize their drives and 
budgets. These plans all precede 
the results of the Interchurch 
Survey which, when iu hand, 
should enormously swell these 
amounts. This campaign will 
have tremendous influence on 
the thinking of the world. 


Recently at Pingliang, Kansu, 
near which is the headquarters 
of the ‘‘new’’ Mohammedan 
prophet, a fine new church 
building, a picture of which is 
given elsewhere, was dedicated 
with great rejoicing. The de- 
dication took place on the 25th 
anniversary of the opening of 
mission work at this place. 500 
to 800 attended the services, 
including gentry, officials, stu- 
dents, merchants, soldiers and 
common people. An offering of 
about 200,000 cash was given to 
dedicate the church, which is to 
be used as a donation to provide 
mattresses for the newly erected 
hospital. 


Some years ago public gam- 
bling was completely abolished in 
Canton as a result of an enthu- 
siastic public movement. Bad 
government, however, restored 
the evil. We are glad to note 
that there has been organized 
the Kwantung Christian Anti-— 
Gambling Association, a copy of 
whose constitution has just come 
into our hands. The purpose of 
this organization is to unite the 
Christian forces to study, combat, 
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and prevent thisevil. A copy of 
the constitution would be helpful 
to others planning such move- 
ments. 


- The Society of Christian En- 
deavor for China announces that 
the Chinese topic books have 
been published earlier than ever 
before so that they can be deliv- 
ered to the most distant station 
before the end of the year. All 
those interested are requested to 
act quickly so that the needs 
should be properly met. The 
society must know something of 
the actual needs before they-can 
undertake to print. In addition 


to the regular booklets, one of. 


simple comments on the topics 
in the National Phonetic is pub- 
lished for the first time. It is 
hoped that instruction comumit- 
tees will make wide use of this 
in 1920. It is pointed out that 
the Christian Endeavor also has 
a share in the responsibility of 
making the Chinese Church a 
Bible-reading Church. | 


The Rev. K. Fujita, up till 
recently Secretary of the Japanese 
Y. M. C. A. in. Shanghai, is 
now supported in part by the 
Congregational Church Union in 
Korea, of which Mr. T. Watase 
is the head. Mr. Fujita is plan- 
ning to conduct missionary work 
amongst Chinese and Japanese 
in Shanghai and thus is in a 
seuse a pioieer Japanese mis- 
sionary to China. It may be the 
advance ‘movement of a more 
extended missionary work in 
China by the Japanese. Among 
other things Mr. Fujita hopes 
to promote a better feeling be- 
tween the Japanese and Chinese 
Christians, feeling that Chris- 
tianity alone can solve existing 
problems. Mr. Fujita has gone 
on a trip to Japan with Mr. 
Lyuh, a Korean, in an unofficial 
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capacity in the hope of thus 
proinoting better understanding. 


On October 11-24, I9I9, @ 
campaign on behalf of the use of 
Phonetics| was held in the Wa 
Hau district. Lectures and class- 
es were held in the leading 
schools. Some other meetings 
were. also held. Considerable 
interest and enthusiasm was 
shown. For instance, the leader 
of the Students’ Union in Boone 
University after the address ap- 
pointed ten leaders from the 
college and ten from the High 
School to have a lesson in the’ 
phonetic with a view to teaching 
others. Miss Garland, who con- - 
ducted the campaign, was unable 
to meet all the demands for the 
meetings.| As the result of the 
campaign, definite teaching of 
the Sheeatic has now been com- 
menced in practically all the 


churches and schools in this 
center. 

In July ro19, General Feng 
Yu-hsiang sent a pressing invi- 


tation to the Rev. J. Goforth to 
visit Changteh to hold evangel- 
istic services amongst his troops: 
a special request was sent to his 
wife to accompany him. The 
Rev. G. G. Warren assisted 
also with preaching to over-flow 
meetings of soldiers. Meetings 
for the head officers numbering 
about a thousand, were presided 
over by the General himself. 
Occasionally he closed the serv- 
ice by an earnest exhortation. 
There were strange and stirring 
scenes, much confession of sins, 
and waves of prayer. Mrs. 
Goforth held meetings for the 
officers’ wives. The party also 
went to T’ai Yuen where six 
services were conducted which 
also yielded much fruit: 275 
officers and men were baptized on 
Sunday. On returning to Chang- 
teh 232 = were baptized. 
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st Canton, Tung, Miss Riles 
Evelyn : Wright ‘and “Rey. Andrew 


OCTOBER : 

rath, at Los Calif., Miss 
Ida L,“Brooks, C.R. 

2tst; -aty North London, 
Rev. €H. Judd, Sr,, C.1. M. 


at: £ how, Hunan, Mrs. 
Augué eKee, wife of the 
McKee, P.N, of 


~~ Ist, from U.S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Homer Bright and two children 
(ret.), Miss Anva Hutchinson (ret.), 
and Mrs. M. M. Myers, Mr. and 
Solien and two chil- 
r. and i Stump and 
Miss.Lule Fellow, Miss Valley 
Miller, G.B.B. 
a7th, from U. S. A., Miss Metta 


NOVEMBER : 
4th, from England, Rev. Edward 
Walker, ACM, 

Sth, from Manila, Miss L. B. Flory, 
A.C, From England, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. J. Bavnaw (ret.), CLM. From 
U, S. A., Misses C. E. Chafee, R. C, 
Benson, G. J. Taylor, CLM, Rev. 


and Mrs. Gustafson and children, 
A.B.F.M.S 
rith, Australia, Mre. J. E. 


Williams (ret.), Miss E. K. 


ver.” 35 years. 
“ht. Canton Jobn Howry, 
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(ret), Miss EG. Kendon {ret-), Miss 
H. Maclean, Miss E. J. M . Landie, 

Miss B. C. Rowe, Miss E. BE. Smith, 
Miss M. R. . CLM. From 
U. S. A. Rev. and Mrs. J. Torset 
(ret.), Miss N.M.S.; Rev. 
and Mrs, J. Sc , Lath 
Miss M. Mayo, Miss A. 
Pentecostal. 

14th, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs, 
R. B. Wear; 

7th, from land, Rev. and Mirs. 
N. Leck (ret.), Mr. and 
Sinton (ret.), C.1.M, From U. S. A. 
Dr. and Mrs. C. W. Freeman and 
three childtes (ret.), M.B.F.B.; Dr, 
and Mrs. ©, 8. ly and children 
(ret.), Mr. and F. E. L. Abrey 
and children (ret,), Rev. and Mrs. 

. A. Walker, Rev. and Mrs. R. E. S, 

aylor and children (ret), M.C.C.; 

Dr. and Mrs, Herbert Judson, P.N.; 
Dr. and Mrs. Williams, Misses E. 
Batstone, EB. A. VY. Wilson, 
McIntosh, K Ross, C.M.M.; : Rev. and 
Mrs. Reuman, A.B:C.F.M.; Dr. Henry 
Wood (ret.), P. 

rth, from land, Mr. H. J. 


Chalkley, CLM. Australia, 


Mr. A. 

24th, from Mr. and Mrs. 
John M-Charle 
CI.M. From Swit Miss A 
Forrler (ret.), C.1.M. 

DEPARTURES, 

27th, to Australia, Mr. kal Mrs. ( Oo. 
Burgess, C.I.M. 

29th, to England, Rev. and Mrs. 
F. J. Watt and C.M.S.; Mise 
Munzing, Ss. 
Novemser: 

1st, to U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs, A, 
Y. Napier and children, S. B. C., “4 
G. W. Lewis; A.B.F.M.S.; Miss 
Anthony, K.S.; Dr. H. L. Canright, 
M.E.F. Rev, and A. B. Dodd, 
P.N.; Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Grant, Jr. 
To England, 8 and Mrs, William 
Browne, C.M 

4th, to U. . A., Rev. and Mrs. W. 


N. Ruhl, C.A. 


8th, to U. S. A., Mrs. F. D Scott 
and children, P.N; Rev. and Mrs, 
P. O. Hanson, M.E. F. B. 

22nd, to England, Rey. and Mrs. 
T. E. Robinson, Miss H. A. Gongh, 
Miss E. Wright, Miss N. Fugl, C.I.M. 
To U.S A., Rey, ard Mrs, G. Ahi- 
strand, C.LM, 

asth, to U.S. A., Mr. and Mrs, M. 


DEATHS. 

ev. 
| peri- 

| 

SEPTEMBER : 

Rust Margaret Wyman, 
OCTOBER: 

thee. New Zealand, Dr. and 
R. E. ‘three children 
| (ret.), P. Z. 

20th, from U, S. A., Mr. R. L.. Moel- 
ler, ¥Y.M.C.A. 
gend, from U. S, A., Miss E. Gar- 
} diner, A.C.M.; Mrs, J. S. Griggs, Miss 
Eleanor Grigg 
4 26th, from « s. A,, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. S. Cuckow, Y.BLC.A. 
ooper 
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